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OF THE CROWN 


ke: student of English or colonial government during 


the seventeenth century can hardly fail to observe scat- 
tered reference to certain casual revenues the crown 
claimed by prerogative. These were of great variety and inher- 
ent interest, consisting of the unclaimed property of wreck, 
flotsam, jetsam, lagan, and derelict, treasure trove, royal fish, 
ambergris, waifs, and strays, the forfeitures of felons, outlaws, 
suicides, deodands, etc., and many other perquisites. Of very 
early origin and in many instances half-forgotten and poorly 
collected, their total value could not be compared, ordinarily, 
with the grants voted by parliament or the proceeds of the cus- 
toms house; nevertheless, we observe Charles II, James IT, and 
William III insisting upon the collection of these incomes, and 
of wreck in particular. It was the report of vast wealth in the 
wrecks of Spanish treasure ships in the West Indies that inter- 
ested these monarchs. Here lay possibilities of a royal income 
of great value, and in the years 1683-89 its salvaging and ad- 
ministration became a principal concern of the crown.! 
1 The material for this article was gathered by the author while serving as Harrison 


research fellow of the University of Pennsylvania. 
While C. M. Andrews, Guide to the materials for American history to 1783 in the 
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Public Record Office (2 vols.; Washington, 1912-14), C. S. S. Higham, Colonial entry- 
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Early in the autumn of the year 1683 Captain William Phips 
of Massachusetts secured from Charles IT the loan of a frigate, 
the “Rose of Argier,””? for a treasure expedition to the Bahama 
Banks. In return for the loan Charles demanded a fourth part 
of the treasure recovered, in addition to his royalty.’ On their 
part, Phips and his crew pledged themselves to a partnership, 
whereby Phips agreed to purchase the necessary instruments, 
and the sailors, the provisions and small arms with ammunition. 
The treasure was to be shared according to their rank on the 
“‘Rose”’ after the deduction of the crown’s share. The treasury 
placed two trusted agents on board the “Rose,” John Knepp 
and Charles Salmon, with explicit instructions to protect the 
crown’s interests of ship and treasure and report at every op- 
portunity on the progress of the expedition. Knepp and Salmon, 
his assistant, were made responsible to Sir John Narbrough and 
Sir Richard Haddock, commissioners of the navy. Before sail- 


books (London, 1921), and Helen J. Crump, Colonial admiralty jurisdiction in the 
seventeenth century (London, 1931) were helpful, entry to the study lay, principally, 
through the Calendars of state papers, colonial, America and the West Indies, and the 
Calendars of treasury books for the period. Wherever the calendars seemed insufficient, 
the original colonial papers in the Public Record Office (C.O., Class 1), entry books of 
the colonies, the general letters from the treasury, and king’s warrants were consulted. 
These sources, together with the out-letters, orders, warrants, and instructions of the 
secretary's department of the admiralty, describe the official plans of search and the 
machinery and methods employed in securing the royal dues. The accounts given in the 
Bermuda entry books (C.O. 38:2 and C.0. 40: 1b [a printed copy of C.O. 40: 1a]), and in 
the journal of William Blathwayt, surveyor and auditor-general of plantation revenues 
(Treas. 64:88), proved most useful. The Library of Congress possesses a transcript of 
the latter. 

The narrative is found principally in the log books, the majority of which are in the 
Public Record Office; the others, in the Egerton and Sloane collections in the British 
Museum, and among the Rawlinson MSS, Bodleian Library, Oxford. Both the Library 
of Congress and the Massachusetts Historical Society possess transcripts of Knepp’s 
“Journal of the ‘Rose’ ”’ (Egerton 2526). 

Materials for the New England phase of the subject are located in the Massachu- 
setts Archives, State House, the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Suffolk 
County courthouse in Boston. 


2 Public Record Office MSS, Admiralty 8:1, admiralty list book of ships, and 
Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings, XVIII (1881), 254. 


3 If Charles demanded for a royalty his legal right of a moiety, then he reserved for 
himself three-fourths of the treasure Phips should find—a very large share, indeed. 
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ing, Knepp conveyed to Phips the commissioners’ instructions 
that he under no circumstances conduct the “Rose” as a man- 
of-war, for, though his majesty’s ship, she was now on a private 
enterprise of the crown and therefore not a man-of-war. 

The “Rose”’ arrived in Boston harbor late in November to 
take on divers and a diving tub, and remained until January. 
While in the harbor Phips and his first mate forced passing ships 
to strike their colors to the “Rose” in contemptuous disregard 
of the commissioners’ instructions. After much quarreling on 
this account, a certain Captain Jenner dared complain against 
Phips in court. Governor Bradstreet and the magistrates were 
already completely out of patience with Phips and his drunken 
crew; they now repeatedly demanded view of Phips’s authority . 
to proceed as the captain of a man-of-war but received no satis- | 
faction. Finally, they fined Phips £10, and then when he pro- © 
tested that he could not pay as much as £5, the court suspended 
payment until his return from the Bahamas, carefully explain- 
ing to him that they did so only because the urgent private 
business of the crown could not be delayed. 

Shortly after the trial the “Rose” sailed for the Bahama 
Banks, but without John Knepp. Members of the crew had 
muttered against him on the voyage to Boston; in Boston they 
declared publicly that they would end his reports to the com- 
missioners on their doings, and at length attempted to kill him. 
He dared not accompany this blood-thirsty crew, but, on the 
other hand, immediate return to England meant disobedience 
to the commissioners of the navy and certain punishment. 
Watchful waiting in Boston seemed a way out of the dilemma. 
Knepp had not long to wait for news of the expedition, for, as 
he hoped, a number of ships from the wreck sailed at intervals 
into the harbor, their masters all afire with extraordinary tales 
of Phips and his crew. This information he forwarded in fre- 
quent reports to the commissioners.‘ 

* Cal. st. ps., col., A. & W.I., 1681-85, No. 1949. The above account of the voyage of 
the “Rose” is taken from John Knepp’s “Journal of the ‘Rose of Argier,’ 1683-84,” 
British Museum, Egerton MSS, 2526. The complete story is related in the author’s 


article, “The treasure expedition of Captain William Phips to the Bahama Banks,” New 
England quarterly, V (1932), 731-52. 
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Phips secured comparatively little from the wreck, for too 
many vessels had preceded him there, but on his return voyage 
he visited Porto Plata on northeast Hispaniola and there 
wormed out of an old Spaniard the location of a vast Spanish 
treasure sunk about seventeen leagues to the northeast of that 
port. All his plans, henceforth, centered about the recovery of 
this great wealth. 

We must now revert to the action of the admiralty and treas- 
ury, the departments of government most interested in Phips’s 
expedition. As suspected by the sailors, Knepp had omitted no 
detail of their misconduct in his frequent reports to the commis- 
sioners. The treasury lords were not particularly interested in 
the morals of the ship’s company per se, but they were anxiously 
concerned about saving the king’s ship and treasure. In Febru- 
ary, 1683/84, they instructed Joseph Dudley and William 
Stoughton, two Boston magistrates, to seize the “Rose” and 
her consorts with all their treasure, should they learn of any 
design upon the king’s ship or his share of the undertaking. The 
treasury further instructed these officials to confér with John 
Knepp and Charles Salmon of the “Rose,” who had been placed 
aboard, “by Our Order to take Care of Our Concerns in this 
matter.”® Dudley and Stoughton replied early in June that 
Knepp had already resigned, but, while they knew not the rea- 
son, they would exert every effort to bring Phips back to Bos- 
ton, and preserve the king’s interest.° Phips was clearly under 
suspicion at this time, though we find nothing of an official in- 
vestigation until 1686. In March of that year he was sum- 
moned by the admiralty to inform the treasury how he had 
executed his instructions on the voyage of the “Rose” to the 
Bahama Banks. Apparently, the lords were not satisfied with a 
personal explanation, for they soon, thereafter, demanded of 
the secretary of the admiralty, Samuel Pepys, an account of the 
Phips expedition; in addition, they called upon Sir John Nar- 
brough and Sir Richard Haddock, the naval commissioners, to 
examine Phips’s account of the expedition to the Bahamas, and 


5 Public Record Office MSS, Colonial Office (hereafter cited as ““C.O.”’), 389: 4, p. 172. 
®C.O. 1:54, No. 120. 
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report to the lord treasurer.’ Whatever the circumstances of the 
inquiry its outcome must have been favorable to Phips, for he 
received that summer financial backing for a voyage to the 
Spanish wreck off Hispaniola.* 

For his new venture Phips sought of James, now king, an- 
other ship-of-the-line. But this time the king refused Phips, and 
he turned to Christopher Monck, second Duke of Albemarle, for 
assistance. Albemarle was greatly impressed by Phips’s picture 
of the Hispaniola treasure and agreed to promote the expedi- 
tion. He secured a warrant from James II, dated July 18, 1686, 
and confirmed by letters patent on March 4, 1686/87, to all 
flotsam, jetsam, lagan, bullion, plate, gold, silver, coin, bars or 
pigs of silver, ingots of gold, merchandise, and other goods, 
shipwrecked and lost before July 16, 1689, on the north side of 
Hispaniola, about the Bahamas, or the Gulf of Florida, ex- 
cepting a tenth part. So much was reserved for the king, and 
Albemarle covenanted to account for and deliver this share, upon 
oath, to commissioners appointed by the king or the treasury.’ 

Albemarle formed a company to finance the expedition, whose 
principal stockholders, besides himself, were Lord Falkland, Sir 
James Hayes, Sir John Narbrough, Francis Nicholson, Isaac 
Foxcroft, and a merchant named John Smith. These adven- 
turers agreed to share the treasure in proportion to their sub- 
scriptions, setting aside one-tenth for the crown and one-six- 
teenth for Phips. Two ships were purchased, the “James and 
Mary” of about two hundred tons burden and twenty-two guns, 
commanded by Captain Phips, and a small frigate named the 


7 Cal. treas. books, VIII, 679, 695, 745. 


8 We are not told the value of the treasure salvaged by the “Rose” nor how well the 
terms of the agreement with the crown were executed. The crew of the “Rose” twice 
mutinied and were finally dismissed by Phips for a fresh crew at Jamaica. As for the 
share of the crown, there is only the bare statement of an order from the treasury to the 
mint to pay into the exchequer 198 pounds and 4 shillings, which seems to have been 
salvaged by Phips at the Bahamas (Cal. treas. books, VIII, 679, 687, 1257; Public Rec- 
ord Office MSS, general letters from the treasury, Treas. 27:10, p. 32). 

® Patent Rolls, 3 James II, Part I, No. 6. I am indebted to Professor Robert H. 
George for information of the warrant. The reader is referred to his article “The 
treasure trove of William Phips,” New England Quarterly, VI, (1933), 294-318, for 
the details of the expedition. 
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“Henry of London,” of about fifty tons and mounted with 
ten guns, under the command of Francis Rogers, who had 
sailed with Phips on the “Rose” as second mate. Their total 
cost amounted to a few shillings more than £3,212, including 
the expense of salvaging instruments and £500 for a cargo to 
barter with the Spaniards, as security against a total loss should 
the treasure not be discovered.’° The “James and Mary” and 
the “Henry” sailed from Gravesend early in September, 1686, 
with about seventy men, including six divers, and well equipped 
with boats, grapnel, rakes, and a diving tub."! After months of 
great hardships and many disappointments, Rogers discovered 
the wreck early in February, 1686/87, amid the most dramatic 
circumstances. Vast wealth, in silver and gold, and great guns 
were recovered without accident, and apparently as much more 
was to be salvaged when Phips, perceiving a shortage of provi- 
sions and growing fearful of a French privateer reported near, 
suddenly abandoned the wreck for England.” At the departure 
his crew were sworn to secrecy, but within a month after their 
arrival in England ships from the nearby islands were already 
“fishing” on Ambrosia Bank." The “James and Mary” arrived 
safely in the Thames with the treasure the first week in June, 
and messengers were sped to the admiralty with the marvelous 
news. The admiralty at once ordered Sir Roger Strickland, 
commander of the “Bristol,” to place a strong guard on the 
ship.’ On June 9, the treasury ordered the commissioners of 


10 Tt is noticeable that the later well-organized treasure expeditions were equipped 
for trade, and many commissioned as privateers. Cf. Journal of Captain Strong, Brit- 
ish Museum, Harleian MSS, 5105, fol. 37. 

1 Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MSS, A. 171, fol. 205. “Some breif remarks upon a 
Voyage made by the James & Mary & Henry of London for the Bancks & Shoales of 
Bahama in America.” Information by a mysterious Mr. Smith. 

2 British Museum, Phips’s Journal, Sloane MSS, 50. 

13 “Ambrosia Bank” was the name given by the English to the reef, “Ambroches.” 
Today the site is known as Silver Bank, the next to last of the eastern Bahamas. For 
almost a century after Phips’s discovery, the bank was referred to generally as “Phipps 
Rack” and was prominently located by geographers on all maps of the West Indies. 
Cf. maps of Ottens, Mortier, Sloane, Herman Moll, and Jefferys. 

14 Adm. 2:1727, out-letters, orders and instructions of the admiralty, p. 192. Math- 
er, in his biography of Phips, declares that enemies of Phips advised the king to seize the 
treasure on the ground that Phips had misrepresented the expedition to him, but that 
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the customs to place their most trusted officials aboard the 
“James and Mary” to prevent embezzlement of the treasure, 
and to remain until the mint officials came aboard to take pos- 
session. On June 14 the warden, the master and worker, and the 
comptroller of the mint received a treasury warrant to weigh the 
gold and silver on the ship, which was then lying off Deptford, 
and receive for the king a tenth in specie to be conveyed to the 
mint in the Tower of London.” These officials certified that the 
treasure consisted of 65,466 Ib. (troy) 11 vz. and 19 dwt. of 
pieces of eight, bars and cakes of silver, plate, and gold, of 
which the king’s tenth amounted to 6,546 lb. 8 oz. 7dwt. and 
21 gr. Elated over so rich a find, but more from concern over 
the safe delivery of the treasure in England, Phips had promised 
the crew, who had worked the wreck on wages, a generous 
share on their arrival in England. His pledge he now kept to the 
extent of 3,070 Ib. and 3 oz. of the treasure, which he had set 
apart. Of this amount the crown took 307 lb. 8 oz. 14 dwt. Ac- 
cording to instructions, the king’s tenth were conveyed to the 
mint to be coined.’ The total value of the treasure amounted 
to more than £200,000 of which the royal share exceeded £20,- 
000. Phips received more than £10,000, knighthood for his re- 
ward, and a golden cup from Albemarle for Lady Phips, while 
Albemarle, who had promoted the venture and whose subscrip- 
tion was the largest, received more than £50,000. The other 
adventurers shared in proportion, the return to each undertaker 
being estimated between £8,000 and £10,000 for each £100 in- 
vested. The entire treasure, the Spanish ambassador immedi- 
ately demanded as the property of his master, the king of Spain. 
No doubt he would have been completely overcome had James 
complied." 


James II indignantly rejected the proposal. Nevertheless, a warrant was actually 
issued out of the high court of admiralty to the marshal to seize the treasure, though 
speedily countermanded (Adm. 2:1741, outletters, orders, and warrants of the admiral- 
ty, p. 418). 

18 Cal. treas. books, VIII, 1399, 1407, 1408. 


16 Treas. 52:12, king’s warrants, p. 345: Rawlinson MSS, A. 171, fol. 207. 

17 See Luttrell, Brief historical relations of state affairs, I (London, 1857), 407, 425, and 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, twelfth report (Beaufort MSS, London, 1891), 
Appendix, Part IX, p. 90. 
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Elated over their success and eager to return at once for the 
remainder of the treasure, the adventurers immediately applied 
to the king for a second grant of the Hispaniola wreck. The 
success of Phips so greatly interested James in the possibilities 
of the treasure toward augmenting his revenues that he readily 
complied with their request by letters patent under the great 
seal, dated August 12, 1687. Under the terms of the new grant, 
the king agreed to loan the “Assistance,” a fourth-rate ship, 
well-armed, with a complement of two hundred men, on condi- 
tion that the adventurers defray the wages and expenses of the 
ship’s company, and return to him one-fifth of all the treasure 
recovered to the value of £150,000, with one-third of the over- 
plus.!* These provisions seemed favorable to both parties: the 
adventurers obtained protection, which they most desired, while 
the king felt assured of a much larger share of the treasure than 
he obtained from the first expedition. 

Every precaution was taken to insure success. The com- 
manding personnel was experienced and resourceful. Phips, 
who knew well the location of the wreck and was considered by 
his age a genius at devising instruments and means for raising 
treasure, commanded the “Good Luck.’’ He was the guide and 
real leader of the expedition, though Sir John Narbrough, a 
famous Algerian fighter, was its commander. Francis Rogers, 
who had sailed as second mate of the “Rose” and captain of 
the “Henry,” commanded the “Princes.” Captain Strong, a 
mate on the “James and Mary,” now commanded that ship. 
These three merchant vessels were convoyed by the ‘“Fore- 
sight,”® under the command of Narbrough. The lieutenant of 
the “Foresight” was Edward Stanley, who had searched un- 
successfully for the wreck from 1683 to 1686, under royal in- 
structions and the immediate supervision of governors Lynch 
and Molesworth of Jamaica.” The ships were well equipped for 


8 Treas. 52:12, pp. 199-203. 

19 The “Assistance” had been exchanged for the “Foresight” (Adm. 2:1741, pp. 432- 
433). The former was commissioned to carry Albemarle to his new post as governor of 
Jamaica, permitting him excellent opportunities to assist Narbrough at the wreck. 

* Rawlinson MSS, A. 300, log of the “Bonetta”; Adm. 2:1727, pp. 215-216; Cal. 
st. ps., col., A. & W.I., 1681-85, No. 2067; 1685-88, No. 193. 
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their purpose and carefully protected. Not only were they 
guarded by the “Foresight,” but when a Dutch squadron under 
Lord Mordaunt seemed to threaten attack, the admiralty 
rushed two other ships of the fourth class, the “Faulcon” and 
the “Assistance,” to protect Narbrough at the wreck.”! 

The expedition arrived at the wreck, December 15, 1687. 
Many boats were already on the bank “fishing,” and these 
Narbrough immediately ordered searched and driven away. 
Although all the factors for success seemed present the second 
Albemarle expedition proved a failure, simply because the read- 
ily accessible and greater part of the treasure had already been 
salvaged by interlopers. Months of heart-breaking work yielded 
only about £12,000, and Albemarle’s worst fears were realized, 
for this sum proved insufficient to pay the costs of the venture.” 
The expedition proved a great disappointment to both king and 
adventurers.” 

During the period between expeditions, June to December, 
1687, and the year following the return of the “Foresight” in 
June, 1688, scores of vessels of all designs visited “‘Phipps 
Rack.” The son of one of the Bermudians, who assisted Phips 
at the wreck, was thought to have disclosed Phips’s secret under 
compulsion. At any rate, sloops, shallops, pinks, barques, brigs, 
brigantines, hoys, and even ordinary canoes swarmed to Am- 
brosia Bank with divers, rakes, and diving tubs, from England 
and Western Europe, New England, New York, and other sea- 
board colonies, and from Bermuda, Jamaica, and the neighbor- 
ing islands. Governor Robinson wrote from Bermuda to the 
president of the lords of trade, June 6, 1688, that there had not 
been seen so many vessels at Bermuda since the first settle- 
ment,” and on July 24 he met with his council to determine how 
many Bermudians might be permitted to visit the wreck “with- 
out Debilitating ye Country.” At times trade on the islands 


21 Adm. 51:345 and Adm. 51:68, logs of the ““Fauleon”’ and “Assistance.” 


2 Frances E. Dyer, Life of Admiral Sir John Narbrough (London, 1931), p. 231 n.; 
Cal. st. ps., col., A. & W.I., 1685-1688, No. 1777. 


23 The above account of the second Hispaniola expedition is taken principally from 
Stanley’s log of the “Foresight,” Adm. 52:35. 


C.O. 38:2, pp. 171-73. % (.0. 40: 1b, pp. 23-24 (printed copy of C.O. 40: 1a). 
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remained virtually suspended while merchants “‘were away on 
the Rack.”’ Not only did business decline for the time but with 
so many gone there was always grave danger of a Spanish 
attack.” 

Of these hundreds of ships that visited the wreck compara- 
tively few “‘fished”’ under benefit of patent of the crown. The 
vast majority of treasure-hunters were, consequently, subject to 
ordinances of the admiralty that reserved a moiety, or one-half 
of the treasure salvaged from wrecks, for the lord admiral.” 
James II was lord admiral as well as king, and now, sorely 
pressed for funds, decided to prosecute vigorously his legal 
claim to one-half their treasure. He placed the chief responsi- 
bility for its collection upon the governors of the colonies, who, 
in most instances, were also vice-admirals. In the latter capac- 
ity they were commissioned to account to the admiralty for the 
proceeds of wrecks arising or imported within their jurisdiction, 
of whatever nationality. The governor was assisted by the 
chief judge of the island, the attorney-general, the marshal, and 
naval captains in port by chance, or ordered there for this pur- 
pose. The difficulties of collecting the royal moiety from treas- 
ure-mad adventurers, who “fished” without right of patent or 
of license and who shared their coin, bullion, and plate among 
themselves before returning, or returned to conceal it in secret 
places on the island, or absconded with it to continue on priva- 
teering or piratical expeditions, can hardly be exaggerated. 
When, in addition, a colonial official proved negligent of duty, 
or succumbed to the ever present temptation of embezzling the 
treasure, collection of the royal dues became an almost super- 
human task. On the other hand there were many traders, ship- 
owners and masters, and men from the plantations, of the better 
sort, who ventured to risk expeditions to ‘‘Phipps Plate Rack.” 
Some played a lone hand at treasure-hunting; others engaged in 


26 See “Relation of great sufferings and strange adventures of Henry Pitman,” 
Arber’s English Garner (Constable ed. of 1903), VII, 464. 

27 William III generously allowed treasure-hunters all but a tenth. See Cal. treas. 
books, TX, 834, 1524. 


28 Consult Crump, op. cit. 
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partnerships and consortships, or invested in corporate ex- 
peditions to the wreck. From these classes of more or less re- 
sponsible people practically all the royal dues were collected. 
The legal methods employed to secure the crown’s share from 
treasure-hunters of this type were comparatively simple in form. 
In answer to a petition a license was granted to take up treas- 
ure at a specified wreck or wrecks; the licensee was then placed 
under bond to return with his boat to the port of departure 
within a year, and enter the weight of his treasure with the 
secretary of the colony or at the naval office. Those who were 
suspected of falsifying their accounts and concealing the royal 
dues were proceeded against by search-warrants, arrests, and 
examinations. 

Shortly after the return of the “James and Mary” with her 
cargo of treasure from the first voyage to the wreck, early in 
June, 1687, a certain William Constable suggested to the king 
the probability that ships were already salvaging the treasure 
that Phips had been forced to abandon, and to which he and 
Narbrough were now preparing to return under a second patent. 
He requested authority to seize the royal share of all bullion, 
coin, and plate that had been or should be taken up before their 
arrival, receiving for his pains a tenth. Constable assumed the 
royal dues in this case to be a tenth but was advised by the 
judge of the admiralty and the judge advocate that admiralty 
law required for the king, as lord admiral, a full moiety of the 
treasure recovered. While admitting that the king, on occasion, 
had granted to individuals more than a half of the proceeds 
from salvaged treasure, this he had done, they declared, purely 
out of his grace and favor.” This decision seems to have been 
acceptable to Constable for he was appointed commissioner for 
the collection of the royal dues by warrant dated July 30, 1687, 
with power to collect a moiety of the treasure salvaged before 
the arrival of Narbrough, receiving a tenth for his commission.*° 


29 Treas. 64:88, Journal of William Blathwayt, I, 122-26. In 1692 Thomas Offley, 
agent of the crown, was authorized to demand a tenth of the treasure salvaged from the 
Spanish wrecks off Hispaniola, of which he was allowed a half (Cal. treas. books, IX, 
1524). 

8 Cal. treas. books, VIII, 1467-68. 
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As a corollary of the warrant, a circular letter was dispatched 
to all colonial governors, apprising them of his mission and 
commanding their utmost assistance.*! 

After the issuance of the warrant to Constable almost three 
months passed, strangely enough, before James II took further 
action toward securing his legal dues. At length, on October 22, 
1687, he addressed a circular letter to his colonial governors ad- 
vising them that the law of the admiralty required that the 
treasure-hunters surrender to him, as lord admiral, not a tenth 
but one-half of the treasure they salvaged; this proportion they 
were bound to secure and account for from time to time to the 
treasury.* But the advice and warning came too late. Had the 
king admonished each of his officials to vigorous personal action 
in his service at the time Constable received his warrant, the 
greater part of the royal dues might have been recovered, but, 
as it happened, the letter of October 22 did not arrive in the 
colonies until December and by that time the bulk of the treas- 
ure Phips abandoned had been taken up and illegally dispersed. 

The determination of the king to save his revenue had been 
aroused at last by reports from several governors indicating 
the return to their colonies of vast sums from the wreck, but the 
crown losing its just dues because of their ignorance of the law. 
For example, the treasury had received on October 10 a letter 
from Sir Robert Robinson, governor of Bermuda, confessing his 
perplexity over the proportion of the incoming treasure he 
should exact for the king. He had taken the king’s tenths from 
two small vessels to an amount between 500 and 600 pounds, 
and they had departed with about 16,000 pounds more. He 
had also taken security of five or six more vessels bound for the 
wreck, and appointed for his adviser in the matter a Mr. Green 
to be judge of the admiralty, “‘a pretended lawyer” but the best 
he could find.* 

The governor of Jamaica, Hender Molesworth, was equally 
ignorant of the law. He had collected tenths and not a moiety. 


3! From the treasury, dated August 4, 1687 (Treas. 64:88, pp. 244-46). 

® Cal. st. ps., col., A. & W.1., 1685-88, No. 1470; Cal. treas. books, VIII, 1557; C.O. 
5: 288, p. 132 (“Carolina 2d. book’”’). 

% Cal. st. ps., col., A. & W.1., 1685-88, No. 1340; C.O. 38:2, pp. 127-28. 
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In his defense, Molesworth protested that he had received no 
orders while governor,*‘ and his lawyers and law books giving 
him no better rule, he had relied, perforce, upon the advice of 
his council, and the precedent of the king who had taken a tenth 
from Phips.* Here, of course, was no precedent, for Phips sailed 
under patent of the crown. 

The circular letter of October 22, 1687, reissued in January, 
1687/88, and supplemented by repeated instructions to the gov- 
ernors and judges of the colonies, at length aroused these officials 
to action. Let us now observe the machinery and methods em- 
ployed for collecting the royal dues from Spanish treasure. 

In reply to Governor Robinson’s report, the treasury advised 
him of his error in securing only a tenth of the treasure of the 
two ships, and commanded him to recover from them, as from 
all other ships importing treasure into Bermuda, a full moiety 
for thé royal dues. To assist him in this work the crown ap- 
pointed Henry Horsdesnell chief judge of the Bermudas. Hors- 
desnell arrived in Bermuda aboard the frigate “Swan” in Janu- 
ary, 1687/88. His instructions were definite. Immediately upon 
taking office he was to summon the masters of the two ships 
who had paid only tenths, and persons of all other ships re- 
turned from wrecks, to give bond to pay the king’s moiety. The 
treasure recovered was to be delivered to Captain Frederick 
Frowde, commander of the “Swan,” for transportation to Eng- 
land. Should he encounter opposition he could not master 
alone, Governor Robinson and Captain Frowde with his crew 
and soldiers would be at his service.*® 

At the same time Captain Frederick Frowde received orders 
to transport Judge Horsdesnell and thirty soldiers aboard the 
“Swan’”’ to Bermuda. He was directed to assist Horsdesnell and 
Robinson with all the power at his command to collect the 
royal dues at Bermuda, and to remain with them until dis- 
missed.*” 


34 Albemarle supplanted Molesworth as governor of Jamaica in December, 1687. 

% Cal. st. ps., col., A. & W.1., 1685-88, Nos. 1649, 1903. 

36 Commission dated October 12, 1687; instructions, October 23 (C.O. 38:2, pp. 134- 
37). 

37 Adm. 2:1727, pp. 227-29, 230-31. 
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The “Swan” arrived at Bermuda in January, 1687/88, and 
at once Governor Robinson and Judge Horsdesnell set to work. 
They summoned all who had returned from the wreck to Bermuda 
to pay the royal dues, and issued warrants for searching the houses 
of those who refused to account or were suspected of embez- 
zling the king’s treasure. Frowde armed his soldiers with these 
warrants and ordered them out like bailiffs to search the houses 
of St. George’s for treasure while he rode up and down the 
street shouting directions. He was thus occupied with Horsdes- 
nell in ferreting out hidden pieces of eight and plate throughout 
Bermuda until March 28, a period of nearly three months, when 
ordered to the wreck to assist Narbrough. Frowde thus record- 
ed the measure of his success in Bermuda: “March 5, 1687/88 
this day I ffetched on Board 12 Brass Gunns from towne [St. 
George’s] yt came from ye Wreck,” and on March 22, “‘this day 
ye Govern Caused his sonne, whome he has made Treasut to 
deliver me ye King’s money being 1254! weight, for w I 
gave my Receipt, & afterwards he had paid him back as Treas- 
ul 63! weight, for w he gave me Bond to Refund ye Money, 
in Case ye King should not allow it.’ 

At the wreck Frowde found Narbrough and Phips struggling 
desperately to uncover enough treasure to “make a voyage.” 
He remained with them from April 6 to 15, when ordered by 
Narbrough to England. Nearing England on June 2, Frowde 
forwarded by a hoy the twelve brass guns, weighing about 3,000 
pounds each, to Woolwich; on the 15th the officers of the mint 
came aboard at Sheerness for the royal dues. The bags and 
chests of silver recovered at Bermuda weighed 1,191 pounds and 
4 ounces with a value of £6,128. The chief clerk and the weigher 
and teller of the mint transported the treasure to the mint and 
forwarded their account to the treasury.* 

About a week before the “Swan”’ sailed from Bermuda for the 
wreck, Horsdesnell estimated that he and Frowde had been able 
to collect not more than a fifth of the treasure owed the king. 
He declared his task hopeless but intimated that the royal dues 


38 Adm. 51:3987, log of the “Swan.” 


%® Cal. treas. books, VIII, 1942. Letter to the lords of trade, June 1, 1688, Cal. st. ps., 
col., A. & W.I., 1685-88, No. 1772. 
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could have been collected at one time had the same energy and 
care been expended to collect for the king as for the governor.” 
His correspondence with the lords of trade during the period of 
his judgeship at Bermuda, from January, 1687/88, until May, 
1689, reveals a condition on the island of private theft and offi- 
cial embezzlement in their worst forms. In his first letter to the 
lords of trade, written January 19, 1687/88, Horsdesnell de- 
plored the fact that the money and plate had been divided 
throughout the whole island and that the culprits refused to tell 
on each other.*! A week later he reported that he had found it 
impossible to collect all the king’s dues for the reason that Gov- 
ernor Robinson, mistakenly, had taken only a tenth, besides 
what he extracted for himself, and the masters, believing the 
king thus fully paid, had dispersed the remainder in various 
payments. Examinations he had held every day, but of all the 
treasure-hunters he confronted only one he considered honest— 
a Quaker. This man, while refusing a single penny to Governor 
Robinson, had paid him £400, a full half part of the treasure he 
had salvaged. Such unheard of honesty with the king’s treasure 
had made the Quaker the most hated man on the island. Hors- 
desnell further reported that William Constable had refused 
consistently to state the amount of royal dues he had received, 
nor would the ships’ masters tell him anything. Altogether, he 
suspected a conspiracy on the part of governor and agent to 
defraud the king.*? 

Of like tenor was Horsdesnell’s third report on the state of 
the royal dues, dated March 19, 1687/88.** However impossible 
the task may have appeared to Horsdesnell, he seems never to 
have relaxed his efforts nor overlooked any resource to secure 
the royal dues. His resourcefulness is well illustrated by the 
following example. A certain Samuel Smith returning from the 
wreck made an entry of only 12 pounds. Suspicious of an ac- 
count so small, Horsdesnell had the treasure-hunter searched, 
to find 27 pounds, of which 133 pounds were taken for the king. 
Convinced now that Smith had carried away and secreted a 


Cal. st. ps., col., A. & W.1., 1685-1688, No. 1666. 41C.0. 1:64, No. 6. 
* Cal. st. ps., col., A. & W.1., 1685-88, No. 1611; Treas. 64:88, p. 306. 
* Letter to lords of trade (C.O. 38:2, pp. 157-58). 
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very large sum, he examined him and his crew on oath. They 
confessed then that they had concealed one thousand pieces of 
eight in one of the Bahamas, but protested that it was all rusty 
and very little good. Mindful of the danger from pirates and 
the expense of cleaning the money, Horsdesnell compounded | 
with them for 415 pieces of eight and thought it a bargain for the 
king “for I verily believe they may lose it.”’ Finally, he placed 
Smith under £100 bond to pay the royal dues in the event he 
discovered more treasure.“ 

In April, 1688, the Bermuda grand jury met and presented 
the value of the treasure brought into Bermuda at £47,880. 
This sum, we observe, was approximately one-fifth the treasure 
Phips had transported to England on the “James and Mary” 
from his first visit to the wreck. The jury called upon all who 
had imported treasure into Bermuda to pay the royal dues. 

At Barbados only a few ships imported treasure from the 
Hispaniola wreck up to March, 1687/88, but Governor Stede 
reported to the treasury that all these had squirmed and in- 

Thid., pp. 196-98. 

4 Cal. st. ps., col., A. & W.1., 1685-88, No. 1704. A few of the more descriptive 


extracts from an itemized list of the treasure entered at the secretary’s office in St. 
George’s follows: 


Weight 
Date Master and Ship Value in Royal Dues Share 
Pounds 
October 6th. ..| By Edwd. Merritt Recd of Jno. Goodale & 
[1687] Mastr of ye Sloope Wm. Seymour seaven- 
Johns Adventure teene Pound & a quar- 


about ye value of £01600 400 ter being in part of ye 
: moiety of 400 pounds 


Do. 25th...... By Thom. Atwood Paid the gov’t in lieu 
Comd' of the Barke of his Majesties 10ths 
John and Thomas for 57 parts of 92 of the 
himself & Comp? and 12 copper guns 
for Joseph Smith 
(consortship) £03500 893 

Decr. 31st....| By Thos. More Mastr Recd ye Full Moyety 
of ye Shollop Hope- (Bag No. 15) contain- 


well about ye value of| £00520 126 ing 63 lb. 


Richard Hunt, Comdr of ye Sloop Hopewell Recouered att ye Wrack 50 Ps 8/8 
whereof he Produced Esqr Constables Receipt for 25 Ps 8/8 taken att ye Wrack by 
said Constable (C.0. 40:16, pp. 52-55, and C.O. 1:63, No. 96). 
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trigued to avoid paying the royal dues. The master of the 
“Raven” presented a certificate to the effect that he had paid 
Constable for a moiety of silver taken at the wreck. Stede re- 
ported that he had seized half of the remainder found in the 
ship and taken security for a number of pieces of eight, despite 
the owners’ claim that these were paid them for food and mer- 
chandise at the wreck.** Another vessel had gone to the wreck 
in consortship with a pink, the “Elizabeth,” and divided its 
shares at sea. When he demanded a moiety, the owners replied 


* that they had given security in London to answer the king’s 


dues. Observant of his instructions, Stede then took their ac- 
count on oath and forwarded it to London.” A third boat had 
been put off the wreck by Narbrough. Their gains, between 
£500 and £600, they had divided at sea among the owners, 
sailors, and divers, reserving only a tenth for the crown. Stede 
reported the master had refused a moiety except for his own 
share, consequently there was nothing for him to do but sue. 

We have observed governors, a judge, and naval command- 
ers busily occupied with the discovery and collection of the roy- 
al dues; in conclusion, what of the activities of William Con- 
stable, commissioner extraordinary of the crown? It will be re- 


For an account of trading at the wreck consult C.O. 1:62, No. 9; C.O. 29:3, p. 
483; and Treas. 64:88, pp. 298-99. 


47 Soon after the return of the “James and Mary” and before the second grant to 
Albemarle several ships left England for the Hispaniola wreck. The “Elizabeth,” in 
consortship with the “Richard and Sarah,” sailed July 9, and later their owners peti- 
tioned the crown that these ships, though they had worked the wreck illegally, be per- 
mitted to return to England on paying a fifth. The petition was granted and instruc- 
tions dispatched to the colonial governors and William Constable, the crown’s agent, 
not to seize or delay these ships but, if met with, to forward a sworn account of their 
treasure to the treasury (Treas. 64:88, pp. 248-49; see also Treas. 52:12, pp. 434-35). 


8 Treas. 64:88, pp. 298-99. Lack of space unfortunately prohibits a discussion here 
of the importation of treasure into Port Royal, Jamaica, and the collection of the royal 
dues on the island. For information on these subjects the reader is referred to the Cal. 
st. ps., col., 1685-88, Nos. 1521, 1522, 1555, 1577, ete; C.O. 1:62, Nos. 86, 92, and C.O. 
1:64, No. 56; Jamaica Entry Book for the period, C.O. 138:6, pp. 69-71; and Sloane 
MSS, 3984, fols. 175, 177. 

Our interest in Bermuda and the West Indies must not obscure the fact that many 
treasure expeditions went out from the northern colonies to the Hispaniola wreck, from 
the summer of 1687 until late in 1689. Governor Andros issued licenses to the masters 
of these boats from Boston, Salem, and New York, whereby they gave bond for £5,000 
to return within a year to the port of departure and pay the royal dues. Like other gov- 
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called that Constable was granted a tenth of the royal dues he 
might collect from persons visiting the wreck before the arrival 
of Narbrough. It was in this period following the return of the 
“James and Mary” and preceding the arrival of Narbrough at 
the wreck that much of the treasure was salvaged by unauthor- 
ized ships. If very active, and unscrupulous, as Horsdesnell and 
Molesworth believed him to be, Constable might easily enrich 
himself for life. After receiving his warrant, though his move- 
ments are shadowy, he appears to have gone to the wreck and 
remained there for months, at intervals inspecting by himself — 
or deputy importations into neighboring English colonies.” 
While at Ambrosia Bank, Constable is said to have collected for 
the king’s moiety treasure valued at about £500. On April 1, 
1688, he arrived at Jamaica aboard Albemarle’s yacht and re- 
mained there the entire month, seizing to his own credit all that 
Molesworth f.ad collected for tenths,*! besides other consider- 
able sums. 

Constable arrived in England early in the summer of 1688 
and surrendered his treasure to the mint.®? The weight of the 
treasure was near 2,000 pounds, but we are not informed as to 
its value nor the value of his tenth, except that on October 18 
the treasury issued its warrant to the officers of the mint to 
deliver to William Constable £580 in part payment of the 
tenths of gold and silver he had brought from the wreck near 
Hispaniola.** 


Cyrus H. KarrakKER 
BuckneE.t UNIVERSITY 


ernors, he reserved a share of the treasure as his commission, amounting in one instance, 
at least, to two-forty-sixths of the whole sum. A part of the treasure imported, valued at 
£200, Andros secured permission of the treasury to expend on the new fortifications at 
Boston. For details the reader is referred to Mass. Hist. Soc. coll., 3d ser., VII, 189; 
Cal. st. ps., col., 1685-88, No. 1821; Massachusetts Archives, CX XVII, 77, 214-15; 
CXXVIII, 55, 230; CX XTX, 368; N.Y. col. doc., III, 491, 493; and Treas. 64:88, p. 300. 

® C.O. 153:3. p. 297. 

50 Treas. 27:11, general letters from the treasury, p. 4. There seems a discrepancy 
here, for by Constable’s own account he received at the wreck about 250 pounds 
weight of silver whose value would be considerably beyond £500. See Treas. 27:11, pp. 
428-29. 


5. C.0. 1:64, No. 56. 
® Treas. 27:11, pp. 419, 424, 441. 88 Cal. treas. books, VIII, 2099. 


DID AMERICANS ORIGINATE THE CONDITIONAL 
MOST-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE? 


ERTAIN writers on the history of commercial policy 
and commercial treaties either state directly or convey 
the impression that the conditional form of the most- 

favored-nation clause was devised by American statesmen.' It 
is possible that the importance of the principle in international 
commercial relations may be justifiably dated from its appear- 
ance in Article II of the Franco-American commercial conven- 
tion of February 6, 1778; and it is true that the United States 
has throughout most of its history been the chief, and at times 
the sole, advocate of this form. But was the “‘conditional”’ prin- 
ciple originally formulated by Americans, and was it inserted in 
the treaty of 1778 on American initiative? 

In attempting a solution, it is convenient to divide the prob- 
lem geographically. If the principle was originated by Ameri- 
cans, its origin, or at least its official sanction, is to be sought in 


1 “Up to this time [1778] there had been no expression of the ‘conditional’ principle. 
Americans originated and established the formal insertion of the stipulation that special 
favors must be specifically bought, that the most-favored-nation clause would not serve 
to give one nation without compensation an advantage for which another had paid, that 
is, that it would not generalize concessions.” (Stanley K. Hornbeck, The most-favored- 
nation clause in commercial treaties [Madison, Wis., 1910], p. 14). Cf. the same author’s 
statements, ibid., p. 49; and in American journal of international law, III (1909), 406-7. 
A similar statement is made by Dr. L. Glier, Die Meistbegiinstigungs-Klausel (Berlin, 
1905), pp. 25-26; and by Joseph Kulischer, ‘Die Meistbegiinstigung in den Handelsver- 
triigen im Wandel der Zeiten,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXX XIX 
(1930), pp. 545-47. See also Randolph G. Adams, A history of the foreign policy of the 
United States (New York, 1924), pp. 43-44; United States Tariff Commission, Reciproci- 
ty and commercial treaties (Washington, 1919), pp. 389-94; M. L. —E. Visser, “La clause 
de ‘la nation la plus favorisée’ dans les traités de commerce,” Revue de droit interna- 
tional, 2d ser., IV (1902), pp. 71-72; United States Tariff Commission, Handbook of 
commercial treaties (Washington, 1922), pp. 3-5; Chester L. Jones, “The American in- 
terpretation of the ‘most favored nation’ clause,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, XXXII (1908), p. 386; Giuseppe Cavaretta, La clausola 
della nazione pid favorita (Palermo, 1906), pp. 42-48; B. H. Williams, Economic foreign 
policy of the United States (New York, 1929), pp. 289-90. 
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America in Congress or one of its committees, or in France 
among the American plenipotentiaries. 

The possibilities of an origin on this side the Atlantic are soon 
exhausted. The “plan of treaties” adopted by Congress Sep- 
tember 17, 1776, proposed reciprocal national treatment in com- 
mercial matters.? The instructions approved September 24,° an- 
ticipating the refusal of the French government to admit Ameri- 
cans to the privileges of French subjects, authorized the envoys 
to agree to most-favored-nation treatment instead. here is no 
attempt whatever in the instruction to qualify or interpret the 
term ‘“‘most-favored-nation.” In a series of resolutions adopted 
December 30, 1776,‘ Congress increased its bid for French inter- 
vention, specifying certain commercial and territorial conces- 
sions. But the original instruction regarding commercial favors 
was not altered. An examination of the official and semi-official 
correspondence of the members of Congress reveals no further 
reference to the matter.’ It seems reasonably safe to conclude, 
therefore, that Article II did not originate in the United States. 

As evidence for the origin of the clause among the American 
commissioners in France, the American materials‘ are negative in 
character. Their instructions left the plenipotentiaries a degree 
of freedom, but they were probably expected to use their dis- 
cretion in meeting French proposals rather than in initiating 
new ones themselves. In the conference of December 12, Ver- 
gennes criticized the American treaty plan in certain respects, 
but did not touch the matter in question. On December 30, 
Deane, who had been conferring with Gerard, reported that the 
article regarding Canada and Nova Scotia was causing trouble. 
_ 2 Journals of the Continental Congress (ed. Library of Congress), V, 768-69. 

Ibid., pp.'813-14. Ibid., VI, 1054-58. 

5 The writer has consulted, not only the published correspondence of the members of 
Congress and of tle, American “fathers,” but also the unpublished letters of the mem- 
bers of Congress in the possession of Dr. E. C. Burnett of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, and the Inantiscript papers of the Continental Congress in the Library of 
Congress. 

® Neither the papers Of Deane or Franklin nor the official diplomatic correspondence 
are of much value in tracing the details of this negotiation. The narrative followed here 
is in the diary kept by Arthur‘Lee, published in Richard Henry Lee, Life of Arthur Lee 
(2 vols., Boston, 1829), Vol. I° | 
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Franklin and Lee authorized him to reveal to the French agent 
enough of their instructions to remove this difficulty, “but not 
to put the paper into his hand, nor even to allow him to cast his 
eye over it.”” This would seem to indicate that the instructions 
of September 24, 1776, had been carefully kept secret, and that 
consequently Gerard had no information that the Americans 
were even authorized to accept most-favored-nation treat- 
ment.’ 

In a conference on January 8, Gerard announced that the 
American plan would have to undergo certain alterations in 
order to bring it into agreement with French principles and 
usages and reconcile it with their previous engagements. He had 
been appointed, he said, to prepare the treaties, and would pro- 
vide them with copies as soon as possible.’ On January 18 he 
left a plan of a commercial treaty with the commissioners.’ 
There is in the French archives a projet which seems to be the 
draft from which the copy given to the Americans was taken.!° 
Certain articles are omitted in this plan, but there are notations 
that the spaces are to be filled by copying specified articles from 
“le projet américain.”” A comparison of the projet with the trea- 
ty as concluded and with the American plan indicates that these 
articles were copied from the American “Plan of Treaties.”’ This 
document is clearly the French amendment or contre-projet to 
the American plan. Article II is expressed in it identically, ex- 
cept for one phrase," as in the final treaty, and without any mar- 


7 Lee, ibid., pp. 350-62, 372-73. 

8 “Comte rendu d’une conférence des agens Américains avec M. Gérard, Janvier 9, 
1778,” Library of Congress reproductions, France, affaires étrangéres, Etats Unis, mé- 
moires et documents, I, 175-80). Cf. account of this interview in Lee, op. cit., I, 374-78. 

9 Lee, op. cit., I, 378. 

10 “Projet du traité d’amitié et de commerce entre la France et les Etats Unis de 
l’Amérique, Janvier, 1778,” Library of Congress reproductions, France, affaires étran- 
géres, Etats Unis, correspondance politique, I11, 32-46. It is possible that this document 
is the original given the commissioners. It is in the hand of Rayneval with corrections 
by Gerard, according to the copyist. The numbering of the articles is the same as in the 
treaty, and the same as in the copy handed the Americans, as is shown by Lee’s quota- 
tions and references to the article numbers. 

1 The phrase “en général et chaque Etat pour lui-méme” follows “Etats unis” in 
the article. It was later struck out, as will be seen below. 
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ginalia whatever. This is the first appearance of the most-fa- 
vored-nation idea in the records of the negotiation, and the clause 
contains the “conditional” principle. ‘ithe commissioners held 
several conferences among themselves on the proposed treaties 
and discussed various articles between January 18 and Febru- 
ary 6, when the treaties were signed; but Article IT received no 
notice in the rather detailed record.!2 On January 27 they went 
over the treaties with Gerard. When they came to Article IT of 
the commercial treaty, it was decided to omit the words “en 
général et chaque Etat pour lui-méme” following “Etats unis,” 
“because by the articles of confederation no state had a right to 
treat separately.”!* This action would seem to be proof con- 
clusive that none of the American commissioners had had any- 
thing to do with drafting the article as a whole. In view of these 
facts, there would seem to remain to the case for American au- 
thorship only the remote possibility that the “conditional” prin- 
ciple was suggested in conversation by the Americans and em- 
bodied in the draft treaty by someone in the ministry of foreign 
affairs. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, in the absence of a direct 
statement one way or the other, there exists a strong probability, 
amounting almost to certainty, that the article in question was 
formulated in the French foreign office and inserted in the trea- 
ty on the initiative of the French negotiator. The Americans, 
finding that it did not conflict with their instructions, made no 
objection. It is doubtful whether either party had a very clear 
idea of its import in commercial relations,‘ for at this moment 
the political significance of the convention heavily outweighed 
any commercial considerations. The official viewpoint of the 


12 Lee, op. cit., I, 378-80, 382, 383-84, 386, 391-93. 

8 Thid., p. 387. 

14 When it became apparent how the article would work out in actual practice, Ver- 
gennes tried to secure its suppression. In May, 1783, when the American envoys were 
considering a convention with Great Britain which would give reciprocal national treat- 
ment, the French minister proposed an interpretative convention which would explain 
away the “conditional” clause and give France the same privileges as Britain without 
compensation. Treaties and other international acts of the United States of America, ed. 
Hunter Miller (2 vols.; Washington, 1931), II, 161. 
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alliance was that France, representing European justice, was 
moving to protect America against British oppression.” If 
Great Britain were to be kept isolated from the rest of Europe, 
it behooved France to avoid even the slightest suggestion that 
she was fighting a war of aggrandizement.'® As Gerard stated 
it, the king “was eager to give to Europe as well as America on 
this occasion an example of disinterestedness, by asking of the 
United States only such things as it might suit them to grant 
equally to any other power whatsoever.”” To apply this formu- 
la to the question in hand: France would not demand even the 
privileges of the most-favored-nation without paying the price 
which the most-favored-nation had paid in any particular in- 
stance. If this reasoning is correct, then the “conditional”’ prin- 
ciple was formulated by French statesmen as a detail in a politi- 
cal plan to convince Europe and America of French unselfish- 
ness. It had not been, and did not become, a permanent princi- 
ple of French commercial policy."* Rather, it was invented to 
serve an immediate and particular end. 
VerRNON G. SETSER 
Wasurneton, D.C. 


4 For this aspect of French policy, see Edward S. Corwin, French policy and the Amer- 
ican alliance (Princeton, 1916), chap. ii. A neat expression of the official attitude is in 
Article X of the treaty of alliance. 


16 An example of the danger is the charge made by the Spanish court that France ex- 
pected to gain the American trade, an accusation which Vergennes vigorously denied. 
Vergennes to Montmorin, June 20, 1778, in Henri Doniol, Histoire de la participation de 
la France a l'établissement des Etats Unis d’ Amérique (5 vols.; Paris, 1886-92), III, 140. 

17 The quotation is from the “Comte rendu’’ in note 8 above. The italics are the 
writer's. 

18 There is a possible precedent in French practice. In a convention with the Repub- 
lic of Ragusa, April 2, 1776, is the following clause: “Les Francais seront traités dans 
les Etats de la République comme les sujets de la nation chrétienne la plus favorisée, de 
maniére que, si la République jugeait 4 propos d’accorder par la suite quelque privilége 
particulier aux sujets d’une autre Puissance, ce privilége deviendrait, aux mémes condi- 
tions, commun aux Frangais, en vertu de la présente Convention et sans autre stipula- 
tion” (Recueil des traités de commerce et de navigation de la France, ed. P. L. d’Hauterive 
and F. de Cussy [10 vols.; Paris, 1834-44], I, 48). For a suggestion of another French 
precedent, see Joseph Kulischer, op. cit., p. 546 n. 


THE ATTEMPTS OF BRIGGS AND COMPANY TO 
GUIDE BRITISH POLICY IN THE LEVANT IN 
THE INTEREST OF MEHEMET ALI PASHA, 


1821-41! 
4h period between 1821 and 1841 is an important one 


in the recognition of the Egyptian question in interna- 

tional relations, in the introduction of western influence 
in the economic and political life of Egypt, and in the develop- 
ment of interesting and significant relations between the ambi- 
tious Egyptian governor Mehemet Ali Pasha and certain British 
and French commercial establishments—notably the establish- 
ment of Briggs and Company of England and that of Gauthier 
and Pastré of France. Mehemet Ali between 1821 and 1841 gave 
serious consideration and brought the attention of the powers of 
Europe to plans which he had begun to formulate during the 
Napoleonic wars for the establishment of an independent em- 
pire in Arabia and in Syria as well as in Egypt. His policies 
throughout the time of his administration in Egypt before 1841 
were colored decidedly by his fear of the one great naval power 
which controlled both the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean 
and by his moves to assure the success of his plans in an alliance 
with that power. Obviously Great Britain had important inter- 
ests in Egypt. British statesmen and their agents were con- 
cerned about the country because it was at least nominally a 
part of the Ottoman Empire, which they regarded as an essen- 
tial element for the preservation of the balance of power in 
Europe. They were also concerned about Egypt because of the 
system of monopolies in trade which the pasha maintained and 
because of the projection and development to a certain degree 
by 1841 of the famous “Overland Route” for communications 
between England and India by way of the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. In his relations with foreign powers Mehemet Ali 


! The material for this article was gathered while the writer was serving as a Fellow 
of the Social Science Research Council. 
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was never conceded the right officially to maintain diplomatic 
representatives abroad. Thus handicapped, and in view of the 
fact that the British government until late in the period between 
1821 and 1841 appeared quite uniformly to be without commit- 
ments in regard to his plans, the pasha was strongly tempted 
to contrive means whereby his interests might be represented 
in England in other ways than through the reports of the Brit- 
ish consular agents at Cairo and Alexandria. Being in control 
of all foreign trade in Egypt, he often made liberal advances of 
products for export to European traders, called upon them for 
heavy loans when he found himself short of funds, and shrewdly 
contrived to link their fortunes with his own to such an extent 
that they were vitally concerned in the protection—f not in the 
advancement—of his interests in international relations. Such 
were the essential circumstances, it may be ventured, which ac- 
counted at any rate to a large degree for the very cordial rela- 
tions which the pasha maintained with Briggs and Company, 
and which led that establishment to attempt repeatedly to 
guide British policy in the Levant in his interest in the years 
1821-41. 

For almost two decades before 1821 Samuel Briggs, the or- 
ganizer and senior partner in the firm, was actively involved in 
affairs in Egypt. Between 1803 and 1810 he served as British 
“pro-consul”’ and agent of the Levant Company at Alexandria.’ 
During the period of the Napoleonic wars after 1810 Mehemet 
Ali profited greatly in the sale of grain to the British for their - 

2? As “pro-consul” and agent of the Levant Company at Alexandria, Briggs claimed 
credit for sending to India its first news of the renewal of war in Europe in 1803 and of 
Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar in 1805. Furthermore, he claimed that he “assisted in ad- 
justing”’ the surrender of Alexandria to the British general, Fraser, in 1807, and that it 
was under his auspices that a representative of the East India Company negotiated in 
1810 a provisional treaty of commerce with the Egyptian pasha. Briggs forwarded a 
copy of the provisional treaty to Wellesley in 1810 but at the foreign office evidently it 
was ignored until 1836, when Palmerston rejected it on the ground that the pasha had 
no authority to enter into such an arrangement. Cf. Petition of Briggs, Feb. 8, 1806, 
Public Record Office MSS, Foreign Office, Egypt, Vol. 2 (hereafter cited as F.O. 24/2); 
Briggs to Canning, June 15, Nov. 14, 1807, June 1, 1809; Briggs to Wellesley, May 30, 
1810, F.O. 24/3; Campbell to Palmerston, Consular No. 14, March 6, 1836, Public 


Record Office MSS, Foreign Office, Turkey, Vol. 295 (hereafter cited as F.O. 78/295); 
Palmerston to Campbell, No. 8, June 21, 1836, F.O. 78/281. 
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forces in Malta and the Iberian Peninsula; then likewise, it 
appears, Briggs was remarkably successful in the organization 
of his commercial house. This house, with offices in London and 
in Alexandria, was, at least until 1841, one of the very few 
European establishments which made extensive gains in Egyp- 
tian trade under the pasha’s system of monopolies. For a num- 
ber of years after 1815 Briggs and Company was interested in 
supplying grain from Egypt to the British in Malta. In 1816, 
Henry Salt, British consul-general at Cairo, reported that 
Mehemet Ali had lately undertaken in conjunction with the 
house of Briggs to carry on trade with India. Five years later 
Salt transmitted to London a request of Mehemet Ali that the 
British government furnish His Highness two frigates which he 
would pay for either by arrangement with the Maltese govern- 
ment or by remittance in the produce of Egypt through the 
“respectable house of Messrs. Briggs and Company.’ Also in 
1821 the firm of Briggs undertook to act as agents of Mehemet 
Ali for an Egyptian frigate, the “Diana,” which was sent to 
England to be repaired and attracted attention both in govern- 
ment circles and from the British public. 

The “Diana” arrived in London in August, 1821, and in view 
of the fact that it was a warship of a vassal of the sultan of 
Turkey, who was then involved in the Greek war of independ- 
ence, Briggs and Company succeeded very well in furthering the 
interests of the pasha through the repair of the vessel. Briggs 
promptly obtained the admission of the ““Diana”’ to the docks in 
England after he had explained to the treasury and the foreign 
office that the ship was to be “coppered” and that it had a 


3 Salt to Hamilton, June 15, 1816, F.O. 24/6; Salt to Londonderry, Nov. 6, 1821, 
F.O. 78/103. When the British government refused to supply the frigates for which 
Mehemet Ali was petitioning, Briggs informed the foreign office that a similar request 
for ships was being directed to the government of France, and in the letter in which he 
forwarded this information, undoubtedly because of his jealousy of French influence in 
Egypt and not because of a lack of interest in the support of the pasha, he urged that 
efforts be made to prevent France from doing what Great Britain refused to do. Action 
in accord with this suggestion was taken immediately at the foreign office. Cf. F.O. 
to Salt, Jan. $1, 1822; Briggs to Planta, Feb. 7, 1822; Memorandum of Feb. 7, 1822, 
F.O. 78/112; Clanwilliam to Stuart, Feb. 7, 1822, Public Record Office MSS, Foreign 
Office, France, 27/265. 
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cargo of linseed to cover the cost of its repairs. He encountered 
some hesitation in official circles, it is true, when he requested 
permission for placing on board “the most complete equip- 
ment,” which he would pay for on demand for the pasha. 
Nevertheless, persistence on his part led ultimately to his being 
“privately informed” that the “Diana” might leave the docks 
as a merchant vessel without arms—though evidently with no 
other restrictions as to its equipment—and might sail for 
Gibraltar or Tunis (but not Malta), where it could pick up a 
regular Egyptian crew. By July, 1822, sufficient public interest 
had been aroused in the “Diana” to induce Briggs “‘to vindicate” 
his house in a statement in the press. A copy of the statement 
which filled an entire column in the Public Ledger of July 23, 
1822, and which defended the legality of the equipment of the 
“Diana,” he clipped and forwarded to the foreign office. If ei- 
ther the public or the foreign office had serious apprehensions 
about the “Diana,” those apprehensions must have been allayed 
by the explanations of Briggs, for on October 1, 1822, the vessel 
sailed for Algiers, where it received on board its guns which 
were sent out from England on a brig specially chartered for the 
purpose. In April, 1823, after news of the arrival of the “Diana”’ 
at Alexandria had reached London, Briggs forwarded to the 
foreign office a final report upon the affairs of the frigate, declar- 
ing that the expense of its equipment—which must have far 
exceeded the value of its cargo of linseed—would be paid 
through his house, that 270 bales of cotton had already arrived 
at Liverpool as a “first installment,” that everything had been 
done in repairing the ship strictly in accord with orders from 
the British government, and that he hoped all this would “pre- 
clude any further animadversions in Parliament.’” 

Numerous letters in the British Public Record Office—letters 


‘ Briggs to lords of treasury, Aug., 1821; Briggs to Hamilton, Aug. 29, Sept. 22, 1821; 
Hamilton to Briggs, Oct. 12, 1821, F.O. 78/104; Briggs to Planta, Apr. 3, July 23, 1822; 
Memorandum on the “Diana,” [no date]; Briggs to Clanwilliam, July 22, 1822, F.O. 
78/112; Briggs to Planta, Apr. 24, 1823, F.O. 78/119. On July 15, 1822, Hume had de- 
clared in the house of commons that “‘a Turkish frigate was now fitting out at Deptford, 
with all the stores, ammunition, and arms of a warlike description that could bring her 
crew and company within the operation of the Foreign Enlistment bill.”” Cf. Hansard, 
Parliamentary debates (new series), VII (1822), 1650. 
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almost all of which were written or copied by Samuel Briggs 
himself for the British foreign secretary—reveal without ques- 
tion that in years immediately following the time when Briggs 
and Company undertook to act as agents for the “Diana,” 
relations between that firm and the pasha were remarkably 
cordial. In 1822 Briggs announced that his house had pur- 
chased for Mehemet Ali a valuable gem—the “Pigot diamond” 
—which was understood to be meant as a present for the sultan. 
Two years later representatives of the firm at Alexandria re- 
ceived advance information that the sultan was leaving “en- 
tirely to Mehemet Ali the settlement of affairs” in the Morea. 
This important news was at once communicated by Briggs to 
the foreign office under date of April 9, and was “acknowledged 
with thanks” on April 16; not without reason, for no official 
information on the subject was received from Cairo until May 
25. When Peter Lee, consul at Alexandria and a member of the 
Briggs firm, died in 1824, Mehemet Ali intimated to Salt his 
hope that “Mr. Briggs or some person known to His Highness” 
would be named as Lee’s successor. Early in 1825 Briggs 
attempted to justify his friendship for the pasha. Enclosing ex- 
tracts of his correspondence indicating the growth of French 
influence in Egypt, he declared to Planta, the British under- 
secretary of foreign affairs: 


I fear I may sometimes appear troublesome but after witnessing the events 
in Egypt for the last twenty five years, I may be pardoned if I feel a more than 
ordinary interest in its destinies. And if I venture occasionally on public 
grounds, to solicit for the Pacha some little mark of favour, it will be seen 
there is good policy for doing so, to counterbalance the conduct pursued by 
our rivals.® 


Because of his interest in Egypt, more especially perhaps be- 
cause his establishment was realizing great profits from the cot- 


5 Briggs to Planta, June 25, 1822, F.O. 78/112; Briggs to Conyngham, Apr. 9, 1824, 
with enclosure dated Feb. 10, 1824, F.O. 78/127; Salt to Conyngham, March 4, 1824, 
F.O. 78/128; Briggs to Planta, March 4, 1825, with enclosure, F.O. 78/137. Briggs did 
not wish to act as Lee’s successor in the consular service and even refused to propose 
anyone in his establishment at Alexandria for the post. This was due, it was explained, 
to the fact that the consular duties had become “too arduous since the increase of the 
direct trade to England.” Cf. copy of printed circular, Briggs to members of the Levant 
Company, Nov., 1824, F.O. 78/185. 
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ton trade which had become an important factor in the econom- 
ic life of Egypt after 1823, Briggs was very much concerned in 
1827 when the British government finally joined Russia and 
France in the Treaty of London to secure autonomy for the 
Greeks. To Canning, the foreign secretary, whom he claimed at 
a later date he had known personally, Briggs wrote on April 3, 
1827, explaining that should it be the policy of His Majesty’s 
government to increase the growth of cotton in Egypt “so as 
to provide against future contingencies,” he would be most 
happy to contribute his personal influence and exertions in 
promoting that object “from a conviction that such a course 
would redound to the advantage of both countries.’* Alarmed, 
no doubt, by the terms of the Treaty of London, which was 
signed on July 10, Briggs on July 27 wrote again to Canning, 
and on this occasion he offered to act as a special agent of Great 
Britain in promoting an arrangement with Egypt regarding 
Greece. He asked for no emolument or appointment, for he was 
going to Egypt. He had been connected with Egypt, he ex- 
plained, for over twenty-five years and friendly relations had 
subsisted between himself and the pasha “for more than twenty 
years.” Canning died less than two weeks after this letter was 
written, but Briggs, taking no chance that his proposals might 
not receive consideration, wrote to Dudley on August 14 stating 
that the increased importance of British relations with the Le- 
vant induced him to lay before the secretary for foreign affairs 
a letter written to the late Mr. Canning.’ 


6 Briggs to Canning, Apr. 3, 1827, F.O. 78/177. In this letter Briggs declared: “It 
may be gratifying to know that the immense population engaged in this country with 
cotton manufacture is no longer dependent on America for the supply of raw material, 
as was too much the case a few years ago. With proper encouragement, the resources of 
Egypt may be made to supply all our wants (aided by the Brazils and the East Indies). 
.... In the event of any change of this nature [in British policy], the shipping interests 
would be highly benefited for the raw material from Egypt would be brought under the 
British flag, instead of coming, as it now does from the United States under the Ameri- 
can flag. This makes the connection with Egypt doubly valuable.” Planta promptly 
acknowledged receipt of the letter for Canning and forwarded a copy to the board of 
trade. Cf. Planta to Briggs, Apr. 11, 1827, F.O. 78/177. 


7 Briggs to Dudley, Aug. 14, 1827, enclosing copy of Briggs to Canning, July 27, 
1827, F.O. 78/177. 
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Apparently Briggs received no reply to his letter of August 14, 
1827; nevertheless, on August 21 he again addressed Dudley, 
this time on the ground that the pasha had conveyed to him a 
desire to have an Egyptian officer, who had been “two years in 
England for his education, admitted on board a King’s ship on 
the Home service for the purpose of acquiring a scientific and 
practical knowledge of navigation.”* In December, after it had 
become apparent that the destruction of the Turco-Egyptian 
fleet in the battle of Navarino on October 20 would “soon bring 
affairs to a crisis,” Briggs renewed his offer “‘to go out to Egypt 
for the adjustment of the interests of the two countries [Great 
Britain and Egypt]’® and, at the suggestion of Backhouse, 
undersecretary of the foreign office, Briggs communicated to 
Dudley long extracts of a letter from Robert Thurburn who had 
been manager of the Briggs establishment at Alexandria for 
eight years. In the extracts Thurburn mentioned that Consul 
General Salt had died; that Mehemet Ali had “again” expressed 
a wish that he, the manager of the Briggs establishment at 
Alexandria, should be appointed as Salt’s successor; that the 
pasha had even offered to apply in his behalf to the British gov- 
ernment because he was the “‘only individual” among the Brit- 
ish merchants at Alexandria in whom he (the pasha) “placed 
implicit confidence”; and that after the pasha had “pressed the 
point very much” he (Thurburn) had intimated his readiness to 
be the intermedium for a few months of the confidential com- 
munications which had been “lately set on foot” by Colonel 

8 Briggs to Dudley, Aug. 21, 1827, F.O. 78/177. Between 1821 and 1841 Briggs and 
Company frequently acted as agents of Egyptian students in England. In his letter to 
Dudley on Aug. 21, 1827, Briggs explained: “His Highness [the pasha] has authorized me 
to provide for all necessary expenses. It perhaps is known to Your Lordship that three 
other officers of the Pacha arrived here last autumn to obtain an English education, and 
were thoroughly recommended by the late governor of Malta to the Colonial Depart- 
ment where I had the honour to introduce them, as well as to the late Mr. Canning at 
the Foreign Office.” In 1826-29 Hekekyan, a prince of the house of Mehemet Ali, was 
pursuing his studies in England under the supervision of Briggs. Cf. Bramah to Briggs, 
Aug. 24, 1826; Briggs to Bramah, Aug. 26, 1826; Briggs and Co. [Alexandria] to Briggs 


and Co. [London], Jan. 16, 1828; Hekekyan to Briggs, Sept. 23, 1829, British Museum, 
Add. MSS, 37461. 


® Briggs to Dudley, Dec. 24, 1827, F.O. 78/177. 
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Cradock between Mehemet Ali and the British government 
“merely from the circumstances” of the consul at Alexandria, 
Mr. John Barker, “having never been entrusted either by the 
Pacha or by Mr. Salt with the nature of those communica- 
tions.’’!° 

Although Dudley did not receive this communication until 
after he had endeavored, through Colonel Cradock, to induce 
Mehemet Ali to withdraw his forces from Greece, he took the 
suggestions under consideration, and in January, 1828, granted 
an interview in the course of which Briggs received copies of the 
instructions sent to Colonel Cradock respecting the policy to be 
observed toward the pasha. According to statements which 
Briggs made three months later, his proposals so far received the 
approval of Dudley and Huskisson, the colonial secretary, that 
instructions were ordered to be prepared for his departure for 
Egypt on January 18; but the dissolution of the Goderich cabi- 
net immediately after the arrangements had been made led to 
their being indefinitely suspended. Briggs at least was so en- 
couraged by his interview with Dudley that he at once submit- 
ted detailed suggestions for the execution of a plan of mediation 
to restore peace in the Levant. These suggestions indicate that 
he hoped to bring about the execution of the Treaty of London 
through the mediation of Mehemet Ali with the sultan and 
without the employment of force by the allies. Whether the 
plan would be effectual could be ascertained “in a very few 
weeks.” In the interval, Briggs suggested, it was necessary 


First, to restrain the Greeks by sea, the same as the Turks. ... . 
Second, that the conveyance of troops—arms—or military stores to Greece 


10 Extracts of Thurburn to Briggs, Nov. 5, 1827, F.O. 78/177. Captain Richards, 
who had left Egypt to convey intelligence of Salt’s death, it was stated in the extracts, 
had been requested by the pasha to express a desire that Thurburn be charged at least 
temporarily with the communications of the British government. Thurburn declared: 
“When Mr. Salt was at Cairo with Colonel Cradock I addressed a few observations to 
him on the advantage of forming Egypt into an independent government, and he found 
them so much to the purpose that he wrote to me that he had transmitted them to the 
Secretary of State—without however mentioning my name... .{Mehemet Ali] has 
long been anxious to have Damascus annexed to his Government—which the Porte has 
frequently promised him; but the fulfilment of this promise would be defeated by any 
rupture with the Sultan, . . . without an equivalent for such a sacrifice, how can Eng- 
land expect the Pacha to separate himself from the Porte?” 
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be strictly prohibited to both parties, under pain of confiscation—but that 
provisions be fully admissible. . . . . 

Third, . . . . that orders be issued to the Admiralty to give no interruption 

to the trade with the ports of Turkey and Egypt... . . 
Briggs announced his intention to proceed overland to Egypt 
and to take with him Ali Effendi, of the household of Ibrahim 
Pacha, the son of Mehemet Ali and commander of the Egyptian 
forces in Greece, who, “in the event of its being necessary from 
thence to go to the Morea,” might be “essentially useful in 
confidential communications with His Highness.” He hinted 
that a ship of war going direct to Malta and Egypt would pro- 
vide more expeditious conveyance, and finally asked “whether 
any presents to the Pacha of Egypt should be sent on this occa- 
sion.””!! 

Frequently between January and July, 1828, Briggs wrote to 
Wellington, the prime minister, Dudley, Aberdeen, who suc- 
ceeded Dudley at the foreign office, and Backhouse enclosing 
extracts of his correspondence from Egypt which indicated that 
the pasha was “recommending very strongly [to the Porte] a 
compliance with the demands of the allies” in regard to the 
abandonment of the conflict in Greece, and suggesting a re- 
consideration of the scheme which had been “on the eve of being 
concluded.” To Aberdeen, on June 4, Briggs confided that the 
pasha had “for many years” made him the “organ of his con- 
fidential communications to H[is] M[ajesty’s] Govjernmenlt. .. . 
more particularly in connection with his army in Greece.”’ Aber- 
deen thereupon granted an interview to Briggs, and early in 
July was informed by him that a communication from the secre- 
tary of Ibrahim, received after the interview, confirmed his 
earlier report about secret orders from Mehemet Ali for the 
negotiation of an armistice de facto in the Morea, although, he 
explained, “some more plausible ground must be adduced” to 
enable the pasha to order the evacuation of Greece. Briggs ex- 
pressed the opinion that public missions to Egypt defeated their 
own object and were essentially injurious to the pasha, for they 
awakened the suspicion of the Porte that he harbored projects 


1 Briggs to Dudley, Jan. 10, 1828; Briggs to Wellington, Apr. 12, 1828, F.O. 78/177. 
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of independence which he hoped to realize through foreign aid. 
On that account, it was suggested, private agents enjoying his 
favor had a better chance of success in concerting matters of 
such delicacy as those which concerned his position in Greece. 
Even after Briggs was informed that the British government 
was no longer interested in his special mission to Egypt, he 
professed to doubt if Aberdeen had understood his offer of 
services and proposed—in vain it is true—that he be given a 
letter inviting him in general terms to use his influence with 
Mehemet Ali to obtain the evacuation of Greece but denying 
him authority to conclude a definite arrangement without the 
consent of some particular British ambassador abroad or that 
of the admiral of the fleet in the Mediterranean.” 

Late in 1828 and early in 1829, after Mehemet Ali had with- 
drawn his troops from the Morea and had demonstrated that he 
was resolved to avoid complications with the powers in the set- 
tlement of the Greek question, Briggs feared that the Russians, 
who were now at war with Turkey, might persist in moves they 
had undertaken to blockade Alexandria or the island of Crete, 
which had been garrisoned by the pasha’s forces since early in 
the war in Greece. In fact, so great was his alarm about the 
Russian threat to Crete that after he had assured himself that 
Aberdeen would not oppose his move, Briggs authorized his 
agents at Malta to send immediately 8,000—10,000 quarters of 
beans and wheat out of the cargoes expected from Egypt for the 
_use of the pasha’s forces at Suda, Canea, Retimo, and Candia, 
and he forwarded letters to Egypt to urge the pasha “‘to send on 
further supplies direct to Candia, under the English flag—or any 
neutral flag—with the assurance” that they would “not be liable 

2 Briggs to Dudley, Jan. 24, Feb. 24, 29, 1828; Briggs to Wellington, Apr. 12, 1828; 
Briggs to Aberdeen, June 4, July 2, 1828; Briggs to Backhouse, July 4, 30, 1828; Back- 
house to Briggs, July 19, Aug. 15, 1828, F.O. 78/177. In an undated letter Briggs com- 
municated to Dudley extracts of his correspondence from Egypt up to March 29, ex- 
tracts in which the final outcome of the second Cradock mission was described at least 
one day earlier than in Cradock’s official report on the same subject, and in his letter to 
Aberdeen in early July, 1828, Briggs mentioned that for many years he had been “in 
the habit of furnishing confidential extracts” to Planta. Cf. Cradock to Dudley, March 


30, 1828, F.O. 78/182; A. Stern, “Colonel Cradock’s missions to Egypt,’’ English his- 
torical review, XV (1900), 277-87. 
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to interruption—but not to venture his own ships, which might 
be exposed to the hostility of the Russians cruizing in those 
waters.””! 

In 1829 the British government was more concerned about 
the Russian advance against Turkey than it was about the exe- 
cution of the Treaty of London of July 10, 1827, and the moves 
which members of the Briggs firm made at that time in England 
and in the eastern Mediterranean to forward supplies to the 
pasha’s forces in Crete encountered no serious opposition. Ear- 
ly in April, 1829, in a series of letters which were addressed to 
Aberdeen and Backhouse, Briggs announced he had “finally 
resolved” to proceed to Malta and Alexandria, offered “again 
to attend to any instructions” of the foreign secretary “without 
emolument,” urged Aberdeen to intervene with the Russian 
ambassador “‘to free Egyptian ships from the blockade of Can- 
dia,” and explained that as he planned to proceed in person from 
Malta with fresh supplies for the pasha’s garrisons in Crete, he 
would like to have a letter addressed to Malcolm, the British 
naval commander in the Mediterranean, directing him “‘to ex- 
pedite the supplies for Candia” by affording Briggs “the most 
ready conveyance to that island.”’ Also early in April, Briggs 
forwarded to the foreign office for approval letters which he pro- 
posed to send to his agents in Malta and Alexandria—letters in 
which such energetic action was suggested that Backhouse 
warned him that the manner in which he referred to the execu- 
tion of the Greek treaty and the negotiations at Constantinople 
was likely to be misunderstood as implying that the operations 
he suggested to his correspondents “were in some degree publick 
measures adopted in furtherance of the objects” of the British 
government “rather than private commercial speculations.” “TI 
never was more surprised in my life,’ Briggs wrote when he re- 
ceived this warning, “than when it should be imagined for a 
moment that the operations ordered by me at Malta.... 


13 Briggs to Bidwell, Feb. 7, March 24, 1829; Briggs to Backhouse, March 28, 1829; 
Briggs to Aberdeen, Apr. 4, 1829, F.O. 78/186. The question of the blockade of Crete 
had been a subject of debate between the powers since late in 1828. Cf. C. W. Crawley, 
The question of Greek independence (New York, 1930), pp. 145-47, 153, 155-57. 
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should be viewed as private commercial speculations.”’ It was of 
public interest, he argued, to support Mehemet Ali against the 
Russians and the Greeks. His only motive had been to save 
Crete, but he had hoped to further the objects of the British 
government as well as the interests of the pasha. 

Although Briggs was aroused when he learned in April, 1829, 
that the British government would not assume responsibility 
for the moves which he was making to forward supplies to 
Crete, he boldly proceeded with the execution of his plans, as- 
sured, it is certain, that Aberdeen on this occasion hoped those 
plans would prove successful. In explanation of the attitude of 
Aberdeen, Briggs was informed on April 10 that the expression 
“commercial speculations” was used merely to record the fact 
that the operations described in his letter of the 7th “‘were 
private measures, in contradistinction to measures undertaken 
by the direction and under the responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government,” and two days later Briggs’ mind was further re- 
lieved by a verbal explanation from Backhouse. On April 21 
Briggs was granted by Aberdeen a letter recommending him 
in general terms to “the good offices and protection” of Mal- 
colm and describing him as “an eminent merchant of Alexan- 
dria,” to whom His Majesty’s government had been “‘indebted 
on several occasions for valuable information relative to the 
affairs of the Pacha of Egypt,” and who was “about to return 
to the Levant.” Less than a week later and in reply to an in- 
quiry from R. W. Hay at the colonial office, who had been asked 
by Briggs for assurance that no local restrictions in Malta would 
defeat his move to send supplies to Crete, Backhouse expressed 
his belief that Aberdeen would be inclined to leave the policy to 
be followed in Malta to the discretion of the governor of that 
island. “The measures undertaken by Briggs,” Backhouse ex- 
plained, “‘are strictly private, adopted, I believe, in his two-fold 
character of head of a commercial house in Alexandria, and con- 
fidential agent of the Pacha of Egypt. They are nevertheless 
measures the success of which would be perfectly agreeable to 


14 Briggs to Aberdeen, Apr. 4, 7, and letter dated “April, 1829,” Briggs to Back- 
house, Apr. 7, 9, 12, 1829; Backhouse to Briggs, Apr. 8, 1829, F.O. 78/186. 
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Lord Aberdeen; and which he would gladly facilitate, without 
making the government a party to them.” After he had been as- 
sured of the passive approval, if not the active support, of the 
British government, and after he had found time in April, 1829, 
to prepare for the foreign office a communication with numerous 
enclosures suggesting how the British consulate at Alexandria 
might be reorganized, Briggs departed from England on his 
mission to the Levant; and extracts from letters communicated 
to Backhouse late in May show that by April 29 two cargoes of 
wheat had been dispatched from Malta to Crete in pursuit of 
instructions from Briggs.’ 

In January, 1830, after the Treaty of Adrianople had ter- 
minated for the moment all danger of warlike activities in the 
Levant, and at a time when important pioneer moves were being 
made with the approval of the British government to open 
through Egypt the overland route from the Mediterranean to 
the Red Sea, Briggs, then at Alexandria, wrote enthusiastically 
about prospects for the advancement of British interests in 
Egypt. In England, he declared in a letter to John Bidwell, 
superintendent of the consular service, “you are not sufficiently 
impressed with Mehemet Ali—nor with the importance of 
Egypt, politically and commercially.” In another letter, ad- 
dressed to Backhouse, Briggs mentioned moves that were under 
way for the opening of the overland route in Egypt, moves that 
he himself had facilitated by transporting to Egypt “‘the new in- 
vented implements for boring wells” in the desert between 
Cairo and Suez. In anticipation of a move that Mehemet Ali 
was about to make through the British consul-general at Cairo 


18 Aberdeen to Malcolm, Apr. 21, 1829, F.O. 78/182; Briggs to Backhouse, Apr. 20, 
1829, with enclosures, F.O. 78/185; Backhouse to Briggs, Apr. 10, 1829; Hay to Back- 
house, Apr. 25, 1829, enclosing Briggs to Hay, Apr. 24, 1829; Backhouse to Hay, “‘con- 
fidential,” Apr. 26, 1829; “Briggs Brothers” to Backhouse, May 25, 1829, with en- 
closures, F.O. 78/186. In June, 1829, Barker, who had succeeded Salt at Cairo, wrote 
to the British ambassador at Constantinople that Thurburn had departed for England 
and as he was to touch at Crete it was inferred that Mehemet Ali, fearing his dispatches 
might not reach their destination by one of his own vessels, had charged Thurburn with 
a confidential mission to the local commander, Suliman Pasha. According to Barker, 
Thurburn probably was the bearer of ‘‘a supply of money” for the garrison in Crete. 
Cf. Barker to Gordon, No. 8, June 23, 1829, F.O. 78/184. 
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for an alliance with Great Britain, Briggs added that England 
would be indebted to the pasha “‘for the security of this expedi- 
tious and important route,” and declared that she might turn 
“his enterprizing mind” and “increasing resources” to her ad- 
vantage “‘in any line of policy consistent with his own interest 
or view, by cultivating with him a more intimate and friendly 
intercourse.” The pasha was employing French officers to in- 
struct his military forces and the policy of the French govern- 
ment was calculated to produce a “favourable impression,” but 
the pasha and his son Ibrahim, both of them too clear-sighted 
“to commit themselves,” must not be supposed to have a 
“French bias.”’ More than once, according to Briggs, the pasha 
had stated that he never could understand the “policy or re- 
serve of England towards him,” when other powers had for 
years been cultivating his friendship." 

Briggs again waxed eloquent in support of the pasha during 
the Turco-Egyptian crisis of 1832-33. Indeed, it is apparent 
that during that crisis, if not throughout the period from 1821 to; 
1841, he and his associates, and not the British consul-general 
at Cairo, were the agents upon whom Mehemet Ali relied main- 
ly in the presentation of his views and policies to the British 
government. The archives of the Egyptian government reveal 


that at least in 1832 the pasha endeavored to obtain through} 


Briggs the approval of Great Britain for his acts, and that he 
was influenced in directing the advance of his army against the 
Turks by the reports which he received from “his old friend, le 
grand chevalier, M. Briggs.” On March 28, 1832, Briggs for- 
warded to the British foreign office a memorandum in which it 
was “respectfully hoped” that the ambassadors of Great Britain, 
France, and Austria might be instructed “‘to act in concert at 
Constantinople, and use their influence . . . . to induce the Sul- 
tan to co-operate with the Pacha of Egypt in his plans for the 

16 Briggs to Bidwell, Jan. 15, 1830; Briggs to Backhouse, Jan. 15, 1830, F.O. 78/195; 


Barker’s answers to questions from the Board of Control, Dec. 16, 1829; Barker to 
Aberdeen, No. 9, March 8, 1830; Aberdeen to Barker, No. 2, Apr. 26, 1830, F.0. 78/192. 


17M. Sabry, L’Empire égyptien sous Mohamed-Ali et la question d’ Orient (1811-1849) 
(Paris, 1930), pp. 206, 212-15. 
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good of the Ottoman Empire.” In October, after Egyptian 
forces in defiance of the sultan had occupied the whole of Syria, 
Briggs forwarded a second memorandum with papers calculated 
to show how Great Britain and Persia as well as Turkey would 
benefit by the success of Mehemet Ali. Again in November he 
had transmitted to Palmerston, the foreign secretary, informa- 
tion from Egypt which evinced “the Pacha’s anxiety to see the 
.... contest with the Sultan brought to an amicable settle- 
ment thro’ the friendly offices of England.” Palmerston, who 
late in 1832 undoubtedly was in a quandary as to what policy 
Great Britain should pursue in the Turco-Egyptian conflict, 
directed Backhouse on October 10 to forward to Stratford 
Canning, the ambassador at Constantinople, a letter of Briggs 
on the occupation of Syria by Mehemet Ali, and in an inter- 
view with Briggs on November 20 “‘very courteously took a 
review of the points in discussion,”’ though he was not disposed 
to take action, as Briggs suggested, for intervention in the 
Levant." 

Acting persistently, as was his custom during Levantine 
crises, Briggs in December, 1832, wrote to Backhouse, enclosing 
extracts of his correspondence from Egypt, and warning that the 
existence of the Turkish empire would be endangered if Great 
Britain or France did not intervene between the sultan and the 
pasha. “If England had no possessions in India, and no interest 
in checking the further aggrandizement of Russia towards the 
south,” said Briggs, “then indeed non-interference might be the 
best policy. But when both those important interests would be 
endangered by the destruction of the Turkish Empire, the disin- 
clination to attempt an amicable adjustment” could proceed 
only from underrating the power of the pasha. Aware that Rus- 


18 Memorandum of Briggs, March 28, 1832; memorandum of Briggs received at 
F.O., Oct. 10, 1832, with enclosures; communication of Briggs, Nov. 12, 1832, with 
enclosures, F.O. 78/217; Backhouse to Canning, Oct. 10, 1832, Public Record Office 
MSS, Foreign Office, Stratford Canning Papers, 352/24. The enclosures in the commu- 
nication of Nov. 12 were extracts of letters from Thurburn in which reference was made 
to documents which Briggs had forwarded to Egypt and which had been translated for 
the pasha “who was much pleased with their contents’—‘‘much gratified as well with 
the manner, as the zeal employed by you [Briggs] in his cause.” 
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sia might proffer her assistance to the sultan, Briggs declared 
that if “that fatal policy’’ was adopted the dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire must follow. ‘For then the Pacha would, no 
doubt, consider himself justified in employing the mighty en- 
gine”’ that he had kept in reserve. He would proclaim “‘the new 
Caliph in the person of the Cheriff of Mecca, . . . . which act 
would dissolve the allegiance of all Mohammedans to the Sultan, 
who would no longer be safe at Constantinople”; he would “‘as- 
sert his own independence”; and he would “refuse all further 
tribute to the Porte.” In marginal comments Palmerston re- 
flected: “It is by carnal not by spiritual weapons that this con- 
test will be settled. Is it so certain that the success of the Pacha 
would be favourable to our security in India? This admits of 
the greatest doubt.”’” 

Throughout the early months of 1833, after the Russians had 
undertaken to co-operate with the Turks in the defense of Con- 
stantinople against the Egyptians, Briggs attempted repeatedly 
to persuade Palmerston to champion the cause of the pasha. On 
January 29 he had an interview with the foreign secretary, and 
immediately afterward addressed to him a communication and 
an enclosure, both of which were favorable to the interests of the 
pasha. A few days later Briggs obtained the appointment of his 
“resident partner” in Egypt, Thurburn, to the post of consul of 
Alexandria “with liberty to continue .... commercial pur- 
suits.” In March he forwarded to Backhouse extracts of letters 
from Egypt expressing concern about occurrences at Constanti- 

19 Briggs to Backhouse, Dec. 14, 1832, with enclosures, F.0. 78/218. In 1832, while 
Briggs was acting energetically to promote the interests of the pasha the profits of 


Briggs and Company in the Egyptian cotton trade were said to have been “‘more than 
100,000 dollars.”” Cf. Campbell to Palmerston, “Separate,” Oct. 24, 1833, F.0. 78/228. 


2” Briggs to Palmerston, Jan. 29, 1833, F.O. 78/233; Briggs to Backhouse, Jan. 19, 
1833, F.O. 78/232; Palmerston to Thurburn, Feb. 5, 1833; Palmerston to Campbell, 
Consular No. 2, Feb. 5, 1833, F.O. 78/231. Palmerston explained to Campbell that 
Thurburn was “understood to enjoy a great share’”’ of Mehemet Ali’s confidence and 
protection. Briggs enclosed with his letter urging the appointment of Thurburn a 
memorandum suggesting what salaries should be paid to the consul-general at Cairo and 
the consul at Alexandria. In 1833 salaries of British consular officers in Egypt were 
being paid by bills “on His Majesty’s Treasury. . . . payable at 30 days sight to the 
order of Messrs. Briggs and Co.”” Cf. Barker to Bidwell, March 18, 1833, F.O. 78/231. 
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nople which might “tend to prolong that contest ... . it was 
the object of England and France to bring to a speedy issue.” 
Finally in April he wrote to the foreign office complaining about 
a French move to persuade Mehemet Ali to moderate his de- 
mands and warning that “nothing but the acceptance” by the 
sultan of the terms of the pasha for the cession to him of all of 
Syria could save Constantinople “from the horrors of a san- 
guinary revolution—and remove the Russian squadron and forces 
from the Bosphorus.” 

Naturally Briggs was pleased when he learned of the conclu- 
sion of peace between the sultan and the pasha in accord with 
the latter’s demands. Writing to Backhouse, July 4, 1833, and 
enclosing as usual extracts of his correspondence from Egypt, he 
declared: 

In taking a retrospect of the events of the last twelvemonth it will now be 
admitted by Lord Palmerston, as well as by the public, that all my representa- 
tions of the views and force of the Pacha of Egypt have proved correct— 


though at variance with the official reports in the Moniteur Ottoman, and 
others from Constantinople and Asia Minor.” 


Encouraged, no doubt, by the success of the pasha in his deal- 
ings with the powers in 1832-33, Briggs argued openly in favor 
of the independence of Egypt between September, 1834, and 
January, 1835, when disturbances in Syria and moves on the 
part of the Porte to improve its military resources provoked 
fear of an immediate renewal of war in the Levant. On Sep- 
tember 17, in a letter to Palmerston with which he forwarded 


2 Briggs to Backhouse, March 23, 1833, with enclosures; Briggs to Backhouse, Apr. 
11, 1833, with enclosures, F.O. 78/233. 

2 Briggs to Backhouse, July 4, 1833, with enclosures, F.O. 78/233. A month earlier 
“Briggs Thurburn and Co.” had written to Barrow, at the admiralty, requesting that 
an Egyptian who had been permitted to study navigation on a British warship be per- 
mitted to transfer to another ship in the Mediterranean. The matter came to Palmer- 
ston’s attention and in a memorandum he wrote: “I wish you [Backhouse] would see 
Mr. Briggs and tell him that .. . . in the present state of affairs in the East I think 
it might be embarrassing to us to have an Egyptian pupil serving on board one of our 
ships of war in the Mediterranean. That seamanship is not to be learned in that sea 
better than on any other station, but probably less well; that Abdil Therin may choose 
any other station in the world, and shall be sent thither to continue his nautical studies, 
but that if he must serve in the Mediterranean he had better go on board the Pacha’s 
fleet.”” Cf. memorandum of Palmerston, June 8, 1833, F.O. 78/233. 
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extracts of his Egyptian correspondence, Briggs advanced the 
thesis that the pasha’s work in the development of his economic 
as well as his military resources gave him a claim to the good 
will and support of all civilized nations—‘‘and politically con- 
sidered to that of England and France in a special degree.” 
Again, on September 25, Briggs addressed the foreign office, 
contending that the pasha alone could serve as an effective bar- 
rier against Russia, and that the foundation of a new independ- 
ent Moslem state of Egypt, Arabia, and Syria would be the 
natural consequence and “fit reward for the splendid and en- 
lightened career of Mehemet Ali and his son Ibrahim.” “In 
fact,”’ Briggs declared, ‘I consider an alliance between England 
and Egypt the necessary consequence of the alliance between Russia 
and the Porte.” Furthermore, in a letter of January 31, 1835, in 
which the settlement of disputes in Syria was announced, Briggs 
argued that Mehemet Ali enjoyed moral, military, and religious 
influence among the Moslem nations; that that influence might 
be wielded, with proper tact, in the interest of Great Britain; 
and that proof of this was to be found in two letters in Turkish 
under the seal of Mehemet Ali which, with translations, Briggs 
had deposited in the foreign office during the campaign in Syria 
in 1832-33." 


23 Briggs to Palmerston, Sept. 17, 1834, with enclosures, F.O. 78/250. Palmerston re- 
plied at once to this letter inviting Briggs to an interview “on the following day” 
(Sept. 18). Briggs received the reply too late to meet the foreign secretary on the ap- 
pointed date, but he promptly sent to Backhouse for Palmerston’s information extracts 
of two letters from “persons in the confidence of the Pacha on the politics of Egypt.” 
Cf. Briggs to Backhouse, Sept. 26, 1834, F.O. 78/250. 


24 Briggs to Palmerston, Sept. 25, 1834, F.O. 78/250; Briggs to Wellington, Jan. 31, 
1835, F.O. 78/269. In Oct., 1834, Briggs wrote to both Palmerston and Backhouse, en- 
closed extracts of his letters from Alexandria, requested an interview with the foreign 
secretary about communications on Syria and Egypt, and insisted that unless Mehemet 
Ali received some guarantee or positive pledge to secure him against future attack he 
would be forced to waste his means in useless preparations and might even “prefer open 
war to insidious peace.” In the letters which Briggs had deposited in the foreign office, 
Mehemet Ali was reputed to have directly solicited the mediation of Great Britain to 
adjust his differences with the Porte. If the convention of Kutayah at the close of the 
Turco-Egyptian conflict in 1833 had been guaranteed by any of the European powers 
interested in the preservation of peace, Briggs lamented also in the letter of January 31, 
1835, no anxiety would have prevailed as to a renewal of hostilities in the East, for both 
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After the settlement of difficulties in Syria at the close of 
1834, various factors influencing British policy—particularly 
Palmerston’s conviction that the rise of Mehemet Ali had seri- 
ously endangered the stability of the Ottoman Empire, his 
suspicion that Mehemet Ali and the Russians might co-operate 
in moves for the destruction of Turkey, and his decided dislike 
for Mehemet Ali’s system of monopolies—made the task of 
Briggs and his associates more difficult than it had been thereto- 
fore in defending the interests of the pasha. In March, 1836, 
Briggs wrote to Palmerston that Mehemet Ali could co-operate 
effectively with Turkey or Great Britain against Russia and 
that the idea that he might be in league with Russia probably 
had originated with Russian agents “‘at a moment when the 
manifestations of England appeared unfriendly towards Me- 
hemet Ali.” Palmerston’s first reaction was to state in reply 
that hitherto no person had “more directly and effectually con- 
tributed to establish Russian influence in Turkey than the 
Pacha of Egypt,” and that there were “the strongest reasons for 
believing that the best understanding” existed between him and 
the Russian government.” On second thought the foreign secre- 
tary concluded that it would be better simply to acknowledge 
receipt of the letter, but Briggs must have been aware of the 
suspicions which prevailed at the foreign office in regard to 
Egypt, for between March and July, 1836, he wrote at least five 


parties, relying on the guarantee, might have disbanded a part of their forces and cul- 
tivated the arts of peace. Cf. Briggs to Backhouse, Oct. 10, 1834; Briggs to Palmer- 
ston, Oct. 29, 1834, with enclosures, F.O. 78/250. 

% Briggs to Palmerston, March 1, 1836; memorandum of Palmerston, March 4, 
1836, F.0. 78/298. On May 29, 1835, Briggs complained that Thurburn could not main- 
tain himself in the position of consul at Alexandria if his allowance was not raised from 
£300 to £500 a year. “I believe Mr. Thurburn will be no loss,” Palmerston commented. 
“Call on Colonel Campbell [the British consul-general in Egypt] to recommend to me a 
successor among the English merchants established at Alexandria.’ Directions were 
forwarded accordingly to Campbell, and if Thurburn did not retire immediately from 
the British service it must have been because Campbell, pointing out that the only 
“‘really eligible” British merchant at Alexandria who might succeed Thurburn was also 
a partner in the house of Briggs, requested Thurburn to continue in office, apparently 
without a change in salary. Cf. Palmerston to Campbell, Consular No. 10, July 1, 
1835; Memorandum of Palmerston, June 6, 1835; Campbell to Palmerston, Consular 
No. 22, Aug. 8, 1835, F.O. 78/260. 
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times to Palmerston, repeating his arguments in defense of the 
pasha and restating his denial of the existence of a Russo- 
Egyptian understanding.” 

Wearied though he must have been by extravagant claims of 
members of the firm of Briggs in favor of the Egyptians early in 
1836, Palmerston, about July 1, granted interviews to Briggs 
and Thurburn, who may have come to England solely in order 
that he might co-operate most effectively with his business part- 
ner in their attempts to influence British policy in the Levant. 
From the foreign secretary’s observations, Briggs stated on 
July 2, he was led to apprehend that papers which he had for- 
warded in June had not been seen by Palmerston. At the same 
time Briggs advanced arguments defending Egyptian policy 
against charges which Palmerston evidently had made during 
the interview, and he warned that the enmity of Great Britain 
might produce the evil it was designed to avert in Egypt “by 
driving the Pacha in self defence to listen to the wily overtures 
of Russia.” Thurburn wrote four days later in a similar vein. 
He had been concerned in their interview, he declared, to find 
that the foreign secretary considered the pasha “‘as impelled 
both by inclination and by interest to court an alliance with 
Russia’; Mehemet Ali, he argued, never could be a friend of 
Russia unless he was “obliged to become so by the policy of 

26 Briggs to Palmerston, Apr. 23, May 10, June 9, 17, 1836, F.O. 78/298; Briggs to 
Palmerston, July 2, 1836, F.O. 78/299. On June 9, 1836, Briggs sent Palmerston an 
extract of a letter from Alexandria dated May 5, labeling as “totally groundless” the 
idea that the pasha had a secret understanding with Russia and proclaiming that he 
was eager “to do the bidding of England”’ for with her support he had nothing to appre- 
hend. In support of this Briggs wrote on June 17 denying the existence of an under- 
standing between Mehemet Ali and Russia, contrasting the corruption of Turkey with 
the “genius and moral ascendancy” of the pasha, and expressing a conviction that the 
Moslem world could be aroused against Russia by the “magic influence of the names of 
Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim.”’ Such extravagant claims as Briggs and his associates ad- 
vanced persistently in favor of the Egyptians in 1836 must have wearied the officials at 
the foreign office. In a memorandum of May 4, 1836, Backhouse expressed doubts as to 
whether Palmerston had read a letter of Apr. 23 from Briggs, and then remarked: “It 
does not contain any news; and is only a repetition of his old arguments in favor of 
Mehemet Ali, and of the good policy of upholding him rather than the Sultan if a strug- 
gle should arise between them.” “I have read it,’’ Palmerston noted in reply to Back- 


house, “and it only requires an acknowledgement.”’ Cf. memoranda of Backhouse and 
Palmerston, May 4, 5, 1836, F.O. 78/298. 
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England”; with a “well equipped and disciplined army of 
100,000 men” he would be “no despicable ally into whichever 
side of the scale his weight” might be thrown in a future crisis 
in the East; advantage might be taken of the disposition he had 
“so constantly manifested to adapt his conduct to the views of 
Great Britain’’; the reconciliation of the sultan and the pasha 
would not be “a difficult task to accomplish if [it was] under- 
taken and backed by the powerful influence of His Majesty’s 
Government; and if their united efforts could, through the guar- 
antee of Great Britain, be directed towards the consolidation of 
the resources of Turkey, that empire might yet be saved by the 
many elements of resistance” which it still possessed.” 

Eager to demonstrate to Palmerston that his critical views on 
the policies of Mehemet Ali were unfounded, Briggs, in October, 
1836, let it be known that he had communicated a report of his 
conversations with the foreign secretary in July to the author- 
ities in Egypt and had received a reply revealing the reactions of 
the pasha and his chief minister to those conversations. In an 
extract of “a very interesting communication” from Egypt 
which Briggs forwarded with a letter of explanation to Palmer- 
ston on October 14, information was given about conferences of 
agents of Briggs with Mehemet Ali and his chief minister, Bo- 
ghos Bey, and it was stated that letters which Briggs had written 
to Boghos had been “very interesting to the Pacha and his 
ministers.’””’ Mehemet Ali had complained about a firman which 
the British government had obtained from the Porte regarding 
the customs duties in Syria, but Boghos had stated that if Great 
Britain would send a secret agent with proper authority to 
Egypt, the pasha would agree to a secret treaty on such terms 
as would be advantageous to both parties. In case of war with 
Russia, he would engage to employ the whole of his military and 
naval forces on the side of Great Britain. He might require a 
subsidy of two or three million [Levantine] dollars in case the 
war came soon, but if he did, he would guarantee to repay the 
amount within a short time. “No doubt he would,” Palmer- 


27 Briggs to Palmerston, July 2, 1836, F.O. 78/299; Thurburn to Palmerston, July 6, 
1836, F.O. 78/295. 
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ston observed in a marginal note, “because that would be an 
acknowledgement by England of his independence as a sover- 
eign power.” The foreign secretary likewise indicated that he 
took special note of a statement of Boghos indicating that if the 
pasha were to undertake such a war in conjunction with Great 
Britain and were to go to so much expense and risk, it could 
“not be supposed he would do all this for nothing.” 

On the same day Thurburn submitted a “Memorandum on 
Egypt and Syria,” in which attention was called to a letter that 
Briggs had just received from his partner in Alexandria giving 
account of a “private interview” in which the pasha declared, in 
reply to the charge that he had an intimate understanding with 
Russia: ““Mehemet Ali is not yet in his dotage, to commit such 
an act of imbecility.”” According to Thurburn, Mehemet Ali ap- 
peared to apprehend a want of cordiality on the part of Great 
Britain toward him, and if he became convinced that the British 
government was desirous of depriving him of Syria and Egypt, 
it could not be doubted that sooner or later he would form 
“other connections even at the risk of ultimate ruin to himself.” 
All that had of late been written about the advantage to be de- 
rived from a re-establishment of the sultan’s authority in Syria 
and Egypt was purely theoretical and contradicted by experi- 
ence. The supposed influence of the sultan as head of the Mos- 
lem faith had long ceased to exist. He would be unable to pre- 
vent the gaining of independence by Syria and Egypt even if 
they were restored to him. His reforms had merely served to 
destroy that religious feeling which was the only bond of na- 
tional union in Turkey. Mehemet Ali, on the other hand, had 
laid the foundation for a permanent reform in the institutions 
of anation. Improvements would be adopted progressively both 


28 Briggs to Palmerston, Oct. 14, 1836, with enclosure, F.O. 78/299. According to 
Briggs, “the offer of the Pacha” to co-operate with Great Britain in the event of a war 
with Russia and to liberate the provinces south of the Caucasus was in exact accord with 
Mehemet Ali’s plans formed as early as 1829 and “steadily pursued in the most con- 
sistent manner” thereafter; Mehemet Ali’s inclinations as well as his interests had al- 
ways been for a close connection with Great Britain in preference to France or any other 
power, although it was always his policy to be on good terms with all. Palmerston, as 
was his custom generally, directed that receipt be acknowledged of the communication 
from Briggs. Cf. F.O. to Briggs, Oct. 17, 1836, F.O. 78/299. 
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in Egypt and in Syria if the pasha “be not distracted by any 
doubts respecting his political existence.”’ It was on this ground, 
Thurburn explained, that he again ventured to submit to the 
foreign secretary the propriety of directing British influence at 
Constantinople toward bringing about a reconciliation of the 
sultan and Mehemet Ali.” 

Evidently when the arguments advanced in their communica- 
tions of October, 1836, failed to produce an appreciable effect on 
the views of the foreign office, Briggs and Thurburn abandoned 
for the moment their attempts to guide British policy in the 
Levant in the interest of the pasha. After October, 1836, it ap- 
pears, no member of their firm addressed formal communica- 
tions to the foreign office until near the close of June, 1838; but 
then, in a letter which was addressed to Palmerston in defense 
of a move by Mehemet Ali to declare Egypt independent, Briggs 
wrote with the vigor that he had displayed on earlier occasions.” 
The pasha, Briggs declared, had been obliged to act because of 
the precarious state of his relations with the Porte. The Porte 
had forced him in self-defense to maintain a larger army than 
he would have maintained otherwise. Also he had been obliged 
to act because no power could be found to guarantee the Peace 
of Kutayah which had provided for the cession of Syria to the 
pasha in 1833. According to Briggs, a strong and friendly gov- 
ernment in Egypt under Mehemet Ali was important to Great 
Britain’s “valuable possessions in India, for it would serve as a 
barrier safeguarding . . . . communications via the Red Sea 
against the ambitious designs” of her jealous European rivals.*! 

29 Memorandum of Thurburn on Egypt and Syria, Oct. 14, 1836, F.0. 78/295. 


On June 19, 1838, Briggs informed Fox-Strangeways at the foreign office that Me- 
hemet Ali had notified representatives of the powers of his intention to declare his in- 
dependence. This was just two days after Campbell’s report announcing the pasha’s 
move to declare his independence had reached the foreign office. Cf. Campbell to Palm- 
erston, No. 36, May 25, 1838, F.0. 78/342, quoted in part in British and foreign state 
pipers, XXVI, 695-97. 

3t ““Mfehemet Ali also controls the Euphrates route,” Palmerston commented in a 
marginal note. Briggs undoubtedly was keenly interested in 1838 in the development 
of the overland route via Egypt, for hé and his associates were “‘agents for the Bombay 
Steam Fund Committee” which was promoting the building of station houses in the 
desert between Cairo and Suez. Cf. Bidwell to Hodges, Consular No. 19, Nov. 10, 
1840, F.O. 78/408A. 
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Under a feeble government Egypt would again be torn by civil 
strife. Anarchy followed its restoration to the sultan in 1803. 
Mehemet Ali had restored order; he had suppressed piracy in 
the Red Sea; he had established new branches of trade which 
were especially important to the manufactures of England, 
France, and Austria. Briggs maintained that the countries 
united under the pasha possessed all the elements of a sub- 
stantive independent state, that the freeing of them would not 
diminish the real power of Turkey, that nominal dependencies 
like the Barbary states had been a clog and a drain on the re- 
sources and energy of the Porte, and that as the Turkish gov- 
ernment was virtually dependent on Russia, the restoration of 
Egypt to the sultan would be destructive to British interests. 
In the final paragraphs of his letter Briggs repeated arguments 
which he had advanced before, and he suggested again that an 
alliance between the sultan and the pasha, effected “‘for the sake 
of their common religious and national character” through the 
influence of Great Britain and France, might strengthen Turkey 
in opposition to Russia.*? 

In 1838 Palmerston was pursuing a policy in the Levant di- 
rectly opposed to the freeing of Egypt from the overlordship of 
the sultan, but he promptly acknowledged receipt of the letter 
of Briggs on the pasha’s move for independence, and in Decem- 
ber, after Thurburn had resigned as consul at Alexandria, he 
agreed to the appointment of Larking, a brother-in-law of Briggs, 
as Thurburn’s successor. 

During the second Turco-Egyptian conflict in 1839-41, when 
the great European powers intervened collectively to prevent 

® Briggs to Palmerston, July 4, 1838, F.O. 78/349. 

33 Larking was not a member of the firm of Briggs, and the British consul-general in 
Egypt thought “Mr. Briggs would be averse to the nomination” on that account. Such, 
however, was not the case. British trade at Alexandria had acquired such great impor- 
tance and the influx of Europeans had so “‘prodigiously increased,” Briggs explained to 
Palmerston, that there was no reason why the consulate at Alexandria should not be 
placed on the same footing as those of Smyrna and Constantinople. For many years, it 
was asserted, Briggs had advocated such a policy as might be seen from his printed 
circular of 1824. In 1833 he had not advanced the claims of Thurburn until he knew the 
British government had resolved to appoint a merchant with the privilege of continuing 


in trade. Thurburn now was about to retire from the consular service. Hence it was 
“on every account desirable that a man with legal as well as political and commercial 
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the imposition of terms upon the sultan by the pasha, most of 
the moves by the firm of Briggs in the interest of Mehemet Ali 
were made by Thurburn. Briggs, who perceived that events 
were “fast verging towards a momentous crisis,” went to Egypt 
early in 1839 and in July forwarded from Alexandria what ap- 
pears to have been his last communication to the British foreign 
office.** Later in the year, after representatives of the powers at 
Constantinople had assured the sultan that their governments 
would co-operate in the settlement of accounts with the pasha, 
Thurburn visited both Constantinople and London in the pa- 
sha’s interest. Lord Ponsonby, the British ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, who was a pronounced partisan of the sultan in his 
struggle with the pasha, reported on September 21, 1839, that 
Thurburn had called on him that day to learn his opinions on 


Egypt. 

I stated them very strongly [Ponsonby boasted] because he is one of the 
most vehement supporters of Mehemet Ali in the wildest of his pretentions. 
He was obliged to admit [that] the settlement [which] he desires 7s the partition 
of the Turkish Empire. I mention this because he is on his way to England 
and will probably endeavour to spread there the doctrines to which he intend- 
ed to make me a convert. 


In England, on November 28, 1839, after he had had an inter- 
view with Palmerston, Thurburn ventured to suggest that as the 


knowledge—and with it a conciliatory character—be appointed and maintained by an 
adequate salary” as consul of Alexandria. Cf. F.O. to Briggs, July 7, 1838, F.O. 78/349; 
Bidwell to Campbell, “Private,” Dec. 10, 1838; Campbell to Bidwell, Oct. 12, 1838, 
F.0. 78/344; Briggs to Palmerston, Sept. 24, 1838, F.O. 78/350. 

“4 Briggs to Palmerston, July 18, 1839, F.O. 78/361. As on numerous former occa- 
sions Briggs in this letter reviewed immediate developments in the Levant, outlined the 
point of view of Mehemet Ali, and advanced arguments in defense of that point of view. 
He knew well that the chief aim of the pasha was to secure the hereditary concession 
to his family of all the territories he was governing. If this was conceded, it was con- 
tended, Mehemet Ali would be “converted into the firmest prop of the tottering [Otto- 
man] Empire” and would unite his sea and land forces with those of the sultan, thus 
causing Turkey again to become a counterpoise of Russia. It was to be expected that 
Russia would “move every engine” to prevent this union, but confronted by Great 
Britain and France she might not unmask and attempt to seize Constantinople, though 
she would never lose sight of it until her supremacy in the Black Sea was destroyed by 
the allied fleets in co-operation with the squadrons of Turkey and Egypt. Palmerston 
must have been irritated or amused by this letter, for he underlined an assertion that 
the pasha preferred “showing his moderation” and underlined twice a reference to 
Mehemet Ali’s “right” to demand certain things. 
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communications he had made on some essential points did not 
coincide with those received by Palmerston from other quar- 
ters, it would be to the interest of Great Britain if the foreign 
secretary would send to Egypt some person in his confidence 
who, “without being vested with any public character, and ap- 
pearing there as a traveller, might have opportunities of procur- 
ing by personal intercourse with Mehemet Ali and from other 
sources unprejudiced information for the guidance of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” The points to which Thurburn more 
particularly alluded were the pasha’s alleged connections with 
Russia and France, his means of supporting the sultan, and the 
extent to which those means might be depended upon or “‘regu- 
lated by positive stipulation.” Thurburn advanced in his letter 
various other assertions in defense of Mehemet Ali, and he la- 
mented that the pasha had no representative in England to con- 
tradict the prejudiced statements of his opponents.* 
Thurburn in his réle as representative of the house of Briggs, 
if not of the pasha, must have been disturbed when the terms 
of the treaty of July 15, 1840, for the restoration of Syria to the 
sultan were announced and the powers proceeded by force to car- 
ry that treaty into effect. Nevertheless, he did not react violently 
in opposition to the policy which the allies chose to pursue. In 
December, 1840, after it had been assured that Mehemet Ali 
would have to abandon his possessions in Syria and Arabia, 
Thurburn wrote to Palmerston denying that he had exerted his 
influence in Egypt in opposition to the interests of his country, 
admitting that if Mehemet Ali could not be allowed to retain all 
of Syria he should have no footing there at all, and professing to 
see sufficient ground for pursuing toward the pasha a concilia- 
tory course which would “for ever prevent the influence of 
France from obtaining any injurious ascendancy in Egypt.” 
Two months later Thurburn forwarded a communication that 
he had just received from Boghos Bey. Boghos stated that he 
had received letters of December 15, 1840, and January 4, 1841, 
from Thurburn, and declared that if the British government did 


35 Ponsonby to Palmerston, No. 254, Sept. 21, 1839, F.O. 78/358; Thurburn to Palm- 
erston, Nov. 28, 1839, F.O. 78/388. 
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justice to Mehemet Ali it would recognize that Egypt ‘‘ought to 
be strong for the tranquillity of the Orient.’’** 

The archives of the British foreign office do not reveal whether 
the position of the Briggs establishment was weakened in Egypt 
as a result of the events of 1839-41, but they do show that by 
1841, despite the moderation of Thurburn, Palmerston was re- 
solved to have no more diplomatic dealings with representatives 
of that establishment. Evidently he did not acknowledge re- 
ceipt of Thurburn’s communications of December, 1840, and 
February, 1841, and in August, 1841, he dismissed Larking as 
consul of Alexandria, giving as his reason that he wished to ap- 
point someone not engaged in any way in trade. Larking pro- 
tested that he was not so engaged, that he had gratuitously 
looked after Thurburn’s agricultural interests in Egypt for a 
short time in 1840, but that he had not in any other way en- 
gaged in trade. ““Mr. Larking seems to wish,” the foreign secre- 
tary observed in a memorandum, “that I should tell him in plain 
terms that I am aware that he is a mere creature of Mehemet 
Ali. What was he when first appointed and what is his connec- 
tion with Mr. Thurburn and the rest of that clique?” In reply 
to Palmerston’s question, someone in the foreign office stated 
that Larking had been appointed on the recommendation of 
Campbell, that he was a brother-in-law of Briggs, and that he 
had married a stepdaughter of Thurburn, to which the foreign 
secretary retorted that he believed there was some family con- 
nection “between the Thurburns and Briggs’s and Boghos 
Bey.” 

If by 1841 it was apparent that Briggs and Company had 
failed to attain their major objectives in guiding British policy 
in the Levant in the interest of Mehemet Ali, it also was certain 
that their moves had been counteracted primarily by funda- 
mental considerations in British policy for the preservation of 


% Thurburn to Palmerston, Dec. 13, 1840, F.O. 78/426; Thurburn to Palmerston, 
Feb. 9, 1841, enclosing Boghos to Thurburn, Jan. 20, 1841, F.O. 78/464. 


37 Palmerston to Larking, Aug. 13, 21, 1841; Larking to Palmerston, Aug. 14, 16, 26, 
1841, F.O. 78/452; Thurburn to Palmerston, Sept. 26, 1840, F.O. 78/417; memorandum 
of Palmerston, Aug. 14, 1841, with annexes, F.O. 78/452. If the opinions of the British 
consul-general at Cairo may be taken as a guide, Larking’s dismissal was unwarranted. 
Cf. Barnett to Bidwell, “Private and confidential,” Dec. 17, 1841, F.O. 78/451. 
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the balance of power in Europe, for the limitation of trade mo- 
nopolies in such lands as Egypt, and for assurance that the Suez 
route and the Euphrates route to India would not both be sub- 
jected to the control of a new independent power which was be- 
lieved to be in league with France. In spite of their failure in the 
attainment of objectives which were not in line with main cur- 
rents in British policy in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the réle played by the firm of Briggs in diplomacy was signifi- 
cant. For over two decades the head of that firm and his chief 
partner persistently acted as confidential diplomatic agents in 
England of an ambitious governor whose right to maintain dip- 
lomatic representatives in foreign states had not been recog- 
nized. Obviously on various occasions between 1821 and 1841— 
notably in 1832-33 and in 1836—Mehemet Ali and Boghos Bey 
employed the firm of Briggs to communicate important explana- 
tions, arguments, and suggestions to the British government. 
On certain occasions, at any rate, Briggs and Thurburn were 
better informed about the views and plans of the pasha than 
were the official British representatives in Egypt. Also it must 
be remembered that for a time in 1828 the British government 
undoubtedly considered very seriously the employment of 
Briggs to play an important réle in the settlement of the Greek 
question, that Mehemet Ali’s moves at least in 1832 were in- 
fluenced by reports from Briggs, and that Briggs in 1821-22 
and in 1829 gave the pasha material aid in the equipment of the 
frigate “Diana” and in the provisioning of Crete. Certainly the 
correspondence of Briggs and Thurburn reveals that the pasha 
through his confidential agents during the critical period be- 
tween 1830 and 1839 bid more often and more urgently for an 
understanding with Great Britain than has been revealed here- 
tofore. The record of the establishment of Briggs in Anglo- 
Egyptian relations would seem to indicate that enterprising 
business men with important economic interests at stake have 
perhaps at times, either directly or indirectly, played a more 
active réle in international politics than is generally recognized. 
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DOCUMENTS 


PRINCE KAUNITZ’ RESUME OF HIS 
EASTERN POLICY, 1763-71 


HIS document, written by Prince Kaunitz, is a complete 

summary of his foreign policy, especially as it concerned 

Poland, Russia, and Turkey, from 1763 to 1771. The 
document, elaborately and verbosely written as it is in the true 
Kaunitzian style, served, in a way, as an apology for the chan- 
cellor’s hitherto unsuccessful policy of preventing Russia’s ag- 
grandizement at the expense of Turkey and Prussia’s expansion 
at the expense of Poland. In both of these aims the Austrian 
chancellor had been unsuccessful. Russia’s victories on the bat- 
tlefield and her exorbitant demands for Turkish territory had 
put Austria in a dangerous position. To make things worse, 
Frederick II and Catharine I had practically come to an agree- 
ment to partition Poland in the summer of 1771. The chancellor 
then took a new line of action. He informed the two powers 
that Austria could never allow Russia to cross the Danube and 
to weaken Turkey. In case Russia persisted in her efforts, 
Austria would be forced to intervene in favor of the Porte. 
Kaunitz’ threatening attitude, accompanied as it was by mili- 
tary demonstrations along the Austro-Turkish frontier, fright- 
ened the King of Prussia into urging his ally to reduce her de- 
mands on the Porte. Even the Russian empress was somewhat 
alarmed at Austria’s belligerent attitude, and wrote a note to 
Lobkowitz, the Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg, appeal- 
ing to Maria Theresa’s well-known Christian sentiments. How, 
Catharine asked, could a Christian power like Austria ally itself 
with “the perpetual enemy of the Christians” and the “natural 
enemy” of the court of Vienna?! Kaunitz, of course, had no in- 
tention of entering into a war with Russia. “Il ne seroit pas 
raisonnable,” he wrote, “de pousser nos préparatifs de guerre 


1“Précis d’un raisonement propre de Sa Majesté Impériale pour étre communiqué 
4 Monsieur le Prince Lobkowitz,” Aug. 15, 1771, Haus-, Hof- und Staats-Archiv, Vienna 
(henceforth referred to as V.A.), Russland, Relationen, 1771. 
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plus loin.”? He merely wished to browbeat Russia and Prussia 
by swinging a military club. 

The chancellor would have succeeded in his bluff had not 
Maria Theresa made a great diplomatic blunder. Although she 
had agreed with Kaunitz’ policy, the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion, the noise and din of war, and the fear of a new struggle 
with the detested and formidable King of Prussia made the 
empress-queen lose her head for a moment. She did not possess 
the iron nerves and the steely self-control of her chancellor. 
Above all things, she dreaded a war, especially in view of the 
fact, as she later wrote in apology to Kaunitz, that Austria was 
“in no position to wage a war..... , being hindered by the 
failure of the crops, the epidemic [in Bohemia] and the lack of 
money.’® At any rate, on September 6, 1771, the empress-queen 
called the Prussian minister, Rohde, for a conference and con- 
fided to him that Austria did not wish any war and that she 
ardently hoped for peace. The Prussian ambassador, sensing 
the great significance of the communication, promptly wrote an 
account of it to his king.‘ Frederick now realized that Kaunitz’ 
military gestures had been nothing but a bluff, that Austria 
would never fight a war against the wishes of Maria Theresa, 
and that consequently neither Russia nor Prussia had anything 
further to fear from Vienna. 

Kaunitz did not know of the fateful interview until the Aus- 
trian ambassador in Berlin, van Swieten, who had learned of it 
from the king himself, reported it to him.’ The news arrived in 
Vienna on the night of September 22-23. When Kaunitz read 
it he was “struck as if by thunder.” For a moment that iron 
man lost all self-control. He could not believe the news to be 


2 June 25, 1771, V.A., Pohlen, Erste Theilung, Acten. 

3 Maria Theresa to Kaunitz, Sept. 23, 1771, V.A., Vortriige, 1771; A. Beer, Die erste 
Theilung Polens (Vienna, 1873), II, 109-10; A. von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresia’s 
(Vienna, 1877), VIII, 327. 

4 The empress-queen, Frederick writes, repeated several times “qu'elle était extréme- 
ment embarrassée de la situation présente des affaires dont.elle voudrait de tout son 
coeur sortir sans guerre.” Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Grossen, XXXI 
(Berlin, 1905), 362-63. 

5 Van Swieten to Kaunitz, September 18, 1771, V.A., Preussen, Berichte, 1771. 
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true. To relieve himself of his uncontrollable anger he wrote a 
bitter letter to Maria Theresa. “.... Your utterances to 
Rohde,” he wrote, “contradicting as they do everything... . 
that we have .. . . hitherto said and done... . , have in one 


moment destroyed the work of three years. ... . Your Majesty 
will very easily comprehend what a shock . . . . the news has 
been to me. Were it not for my conviction that .... Rohde 


must have . . . . misunderstood you, I would have lost courage 
for the first time in my life.’’ 

There was, at any rate, nothing to be done about it. The step 
was irrevocably taken. Kaunitz could not undo what Maria 
Theresa had done. There was nothing left for the chancellor to 
do but to recast his whole position, adopt a new plan, and pursue 
a new policy. This he proceeded to accomplish in the following 
memorandum, which is both a history of what had hitherto been 
achieved and a project for the future. 


K. PapoveR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ZU DEN ORIGL VORTRAG DDO 25TEN SEPTEMBRIS 
1771. KURZE ABSCHILDERUNG VON UNSERN 
BISHERIGEN MAASSNEHMUNGEN? 


Der Hauptgrund einer soliden Beurtheilung wichtiger Staats-Angelegen- 
heiten besteht wesentlich in einem dchten und reinen Begriff des Endewecks, 
den man sich Vorzusetzen hat, und der Mittel, welche zu diesen Endzweck 
fiihren. 

Um diese allgemeine Regel auf die gegenwirtige Lage der politischen Um- 
stiinde anzuwenden, und von dem jenigen Betrag ein richtiges Urtheil zu 
fallen, den Wir unserer Seits in Absicht auf den dermaligen Krieg zwischen 
Russland und der Pforte beobachtet haben, ist nichts anders néthig, als den 
Endzweck, den Wir zu erreichen gesucht, mit den Mitteln, die Wir hierzu 
ergriffen haben, gegeneinander zu erhalten, und zu untersuchen, ob der ab- 
gezielte Endzweck fiir Unsere wahre Wohlfahrt der méglichstbeste, und die 
Mittel, die Wir in dessen folge eingeschlagen haben, demselben angemessen 
seyen? . 

Folgende Facta und Betrachtungen werden die Sache niher aufkliren. 


6 Kaunitz to Maria Theresa, Sept. 23, 1771, V.A., Vortriige, 1771; Arneth, VIII, 
325-26; Beer, II, 109. 

7V.A., Vortriige, 1771. The spelling and punctuations have been preserved precisely 
as they are in the manuscript. 
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Schon die letzte Kénigswahl in Pohlen,® als der eigentliche Ursprung alles 
nachgefolgten Ubels war mit sehr kritischen Umstiinden Verbunden. Wir 
hatten dabey Unsere Hauptabsicht dahin zu richten, Uns weder zu viel noch 
zu wenig einzulassen, die Gelegenheit zu einen Missvergnugen bey der Pforte 
zu Vermeiden, und das Chur-Sachsische® Verlangen auf den Polnischen 
Thron mit einer solehen Temperatur zu unterstiitzen dass Wir Uns eines 
Theils von Seite dieses und des Franzésischen Hofes keinen gegriindeten Vor- 
wurfen aussetzen, andern Theils aber zu einen offenbaren Russischen und 
Preussischen Bruch keinen Anlass gaben. 

Der Erfolg hat die Gute unserer Maassnehmungen bestittiget, und der 
dermaliger Kénig, dessen Wahl ohne einen wirklicken Krieg unméglich ver- 
hindert werden konnte, ist nachhin allenthalben anerkannt worden. 

Als sich bald darauf die Polnischen Unruhen weiter Verbreiteten, richteten 
Wir unsere Sorgfalt dahin, zu Verhiiten, dass der Kénig in Preussen einen un- 
mittelbaren Theil daran nehmen michte, um im Triiben fischen, und seiner 
Vergrésserungs Begierde ein Geniigen leisten zu kénnen. 

Unsre diesfillige Beysorge wurde durch das in Betref der Kénigswahl 
zwischen dem Russischen und Preussischen Hofe obwaltende enge Einver- 
stiindniss und ihre gemeinschaftliche Bearbeitungen nur allzu sehr be- 
griindet.” 

Um so gefihrlichen Absichten Vorzubeugen, haben Wir Uns unmittelbar 
an den Kénig in Preussen gewendet, und ihm in zwar freundschaftlichen, 
jedoch deutlichen und nachdriicklichen Ausserungen zu erkennen gegeben, 
dass Wir eine solche Vergrésserung mit gleichgiiltigen Augen keineswegs an- 
sehen konnten, und Uns eher zu den Aussersten Mitteln, als zu Gestattung 
eines solchen Schritts entschliessen wiirden. 

Die Folge dieser Sprache und unsers iibrigen gesetzten Betrags ist darinnen 
bestanden, dass sich der Kénig in Preussen wenigstens von aller offenbar 
feindseligen Einmischung in die Pohlnische Angelegenheiten enthielte, und 
nicht den geringsten Schritt wagte, der eine Absicht, sich auf Unkosten der 
Republik zu vergrésseren, hatte besorgen lassen kénnen. 

Dieses leztere dauerte so lange, bis Wir die Anfangs blos zu unserer eigenen 
Sicherheit in Vorschlag gebrachte Cordons-Anstallten gegen mein weniges Ein- 
rathen in einen Eroberungs-Plan Verwandelt," und andurch dem Kénig in 


8 The election of Stanislas August Poniatowski to the throne of Poland, Sept. 7, 
1764. 

® The Saxon candidate was supported by France and Austria. Actually the latter 
was lukewarm in her support and finally withdrew it altogether (S. Askenazy, Die letzte 
polnische Kinigswahl (Gottingen, 1894], p. 146). 

10 This refers to the Russo-Prussian treaty of June 8, 1762, which was renewed in 
1764 for eight years. 

" Kaunitz refers here to Austria’s occupation of the county of Zips in Feb., 1769. The 
thirteen Zips cities had been mortgaged by the Hungarian king Sigismund to the Polish 
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Preussen die gewiinschte Gelegenheit gegeben haben, sich auf unser Bey- 
spiel zu beziehen, solches in Verdoppelter Maass nachzuahmen, und sich den 
Weeg zu allen denjenigen geheimen Bearbeitungen bey dem Russischen Hof 
zu bahnen, welche blos auf seine eigene Vergrésserung und Neben-Vortheile 
abzielen. 

Als es nachhin zwischen Russland und der Pforte zum wirklichen Friedens- 
Bruch gekommen ist,” war unsre Hauptabsicht gleich Anfangs dahin ge- 
richtet: 

1. zu verhiiten, dass Wir Selbst in diesen Krieg unmittelbar eingemischt, 

2. dass auch andere Miichte und besonders der Kénig in Preussen mit ein- 
geflochten werden miéchten. 

Diese Hauptabsicht hatte unter andere die doppelte wichtige Betrachtung 
zum Grunde, dass eines Theils unser gegenwirtiges System lediglich auf un- 
sere eigene Sicherheit und Conservation folglich auf alle thunliche Erhaltung 
des Ruhestandes abzielet, andern Theils aber die Gegeneinanderhaltung der 
Kriften der zwey Kriegfiihrenden Michte sehr wahrscheinlich machte, dass 
der Krieg beyderseits so gefiihrt und geendigt werden diirfte, dass kein Theil 
eine wesentliche Uberlegenheit erlangen, und alles sich zulezt wieder in sein 
Voriges Gleichgewicht von selbst setzen wurde, welches fiir die Versicherung 
und Verlangerung des allgemeinen Ruhestandes nicht anders als von erwiinsch- 
ten Folgen hatte seyn kénnen, da ein, sowohl als der andere aus dem Krieg 
geschiedene Theil eine geraume Zeit zu Wiederherstellung der Verlohrnen 
Kriafte néthig gehabt, folgbar inzwischen sich wohl den Lusten zu Ausspin- 
nung neuer Unruhen hitte vergehen lassen miissen. 

In folge dieser Absichten und Grundsiitze haben Wir die Uns von der 
Pforte gemachte Insinuation zu ihren Gunsten Uns in den Krieg miteinzu- 
ziehen, auf eine schickliche Art abgeleint, den Russischen Anwurf auf unsre 
tractaten miissige Hiilfe gegen die Pforte von der Hand gewiesen, und die von 
Russland wegen einer allfialligen Preussischen Hiilfsleistung gemachte An- 
frage dahin beantwortet, dass ob wir gleich einer wirklichen Hiilfsleistung mit 
Truppen, zu welcher Sich der Kénig in Preussen in folge der mit Russland 
errichteten T'ractaten Verstehen dérfte, auf keine Weise Uns entgegensetzen, 
und solche zu hindern suchen werden, Wir dennoch als Nachbarn von Pohlen 
mehr als andere Michte in Absicht auf dasjenige, was gedachte Republik 
betrift, interessirt seyen, folglich den Fall, wenn ernannter Kénig in erwohntes 
KGnigreich Truppen einmarschiren lassen sollte, keineswegs und zwar aus 
den nimlichen Ursachen fiir gleichgiiltig ansehen kénnten, aus welchen wahr- 


king Wladislas in 1412. The Habsburgs had never reclaimed this territory. Now when 
Poland was at the point of collapse Austria took the opportunity of occupying it, de- 
spite Kaunitz’ protests that Austria had little legal right to it. Kaunitz to Maria 
Theresa, July 29, 1768, V.A., Vortriige, 1769. For a history of the Zips, see F. Krones, 
Handbuch der Geschichte Oesterreichs (Berlin, 1879), IV, 338-40. 


12 Turkey declared war against Russia on Oct. 28, 1768. 
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scheinlicher Weise der Kénig in Preussen selbst den nimlichen Schritt von 
unsrer Seite nicht als gleichgiiltig betrachten wiirde. 

Dieser unsrer billigen und zugleich nachdriicklichen Ausserung ist sonder 
Zweifel zuzuschreiben, dass der KGnig in Preussen anstatt der ihm sonst leich- 
tern Truppenstellung die ihm weit mehr beschwerliche Abreichung der Stipu- 
lirten Subsidien-gelder Vorgewihlt hat, und solche annoch fortsetzet.* 

Die eines Theils unméglich Vorauszusehen gewesene elende Verfassung und 
Kriegs-Anstallten der Pforte, andern Theils aber das ungefihre und recht 
blinde Gliick der Russischen Waffen, haben den vorhinigen Stand der Sachen 
sehr abgeiindert, und den Russen eine solche Superioritdt uber die Tiirken ver- 
schaft, die in allem Anbetracht Uns sehr bedenklich und gefihrlich fallen 
muss. 

In dieser kritischen Lage der Umstiinde haben Wir Vier Wege vor uns ge- 
habt, welche Wir zur Aushiilfe waihlen konnten. 

Der erste, Uns die Schwiiche der Pforte zu Nutzen zu machen, und mit 
Russland vereinigt gegen solche zu agiren. 

Der zweyte, die Parthey der Pforte zu nehmen. 

Der dritte, Uns einer giinzlichen Inaction zu iiberlassen. 

Der vierte, weder die Russische noch die Tiirkische Parthey zu ergreiffen, 
sondern Uns gegen Beyde so wie es die Umstiinde erheischen diirften, zu be- 
nehmen, und andurch die Erreichung unsers Endzwecks zu suchen. 

Was den lezten Weg betrift, so ist seine blosse Anzeige schon ein hinling- 
licher Beweis seiner Verwerflichkeit. Das durch unsere bisherige Droiture er- 
worbene Zutrauen, und der hierauf gegriindete Solide politische Credit wurde 
auf einmal verlohren gegangen seyn. Wir wiirden es auf allen Seiten Verdor- 
ben, den abgezielten Endzweck, ginzlich Verfehlet, die Gefahr vergrissert, 
und Uns Vielleicht uniibersehlichen Folgen ausgesetzt haben. 

Der dritte Weeg wiirde alles dem Schicksale iiberlassen, weder das Gute 
gewirkt, noch das Uble Verminden, und unsre politische Consideration um so 
mehr Vernichtet haben, je allgemeiner die Uberzeugung in ganz Europa ge- 
wesen seyn wiirde, dass Wir die aus der Russischen Ubermacht bevorste- 
hende und unmiglich zu misskennende Gefahr blos aus einer auf Furcht und 
Unvermigenheit gegriindeten Inaction abzuwenden unterliessen. Wie wir 
dann noch eben zu rechter Zeit von unserm blos passiven Betrag abgegangen 
sind, um Vorerwiihnten schidlichen Eindruck, welcher bereits bey ein und 
andern Héfen Wurzel zu fassen anfieng, zu heben. 


13 The Russo-Prussian treaty, signed on April 10, 1764, provided for mutual assist- 
ance to the extent of 10,000 men and 2,000 horses. In case Russia was to be engaged in a 
war with Turkey, an annual subsidy of 400,000 rubles, or 480,000 Prussian thalers, 
might be substituted for the military aid. Frederick chose to pay the subsidy. See F. 
de Martens, Recueil des traités et conventions conclus par la Russie avec les puissances 
étrangéres, Vol. VI, Traités avec ? Allemagne (St. Petersburg, 1883), pp. 11 ff.; A. Sorel, 
The Eastern Question in the eighteenth century (London, 1898), pp. 13-14. 
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Solchergestallt ist Uns nichts als der erste oder zweyte Weeg, nimlich die 
tiirkische oder Russische Parthey zu ergreiffen tibrig geblieben. 

Um ein gegriindetes Urtheil zu fillen, welche aus Beyden Partheyen Vor- 
zuwihlen gewesen sey, kommt es hauptsiichlich auf eine reiffe Uberlegung 
folgender Gradationen unsers eigenen wahrhaften Staats-Interesse an. 

Erste Gradation. Endigung des gegenwirtigen Kriegs, ohne dass Beyde 
Kriegfiihrende Theile einen Vortheil erhalten, Wir jedoch ein und andere 
Neben-Avantagen ziehen. 

Zweyte Gradation. Endigung des gegenwirtigen Kriegs verbunden mit Ne- 
ben-Avantagen fiir Uns, jedoch dergestalt, dass Russland so wenige Vortheile, 
als méglich ist, erhalte. 

Dritte Gradation. Endigung des gegenwirtigen Kriegs, jedoch dergestalt, 
dass Russlarid seine weit aussehenden Absichten erreiche, zugleich aber auch 
Wir Eroberungen machen. 

Wenn wir demnach gleich Anfangs zu Ergreiffung der Russischen Parthey 
gegen die Pforte Uns entschlossen hitten, so wiirden die unmittelbaren Folgen 
hievon darinnen bestanden seyn. 

1. Hatten Wir das jenige, was nach der ersten und zweyten Gradation fur 
unsere wahrhafte Wohlfahrt, Sicherheit und Selbsterhaltung offenbar das er- 
wiinschlichste und beste ist, ganz und gar ausser Acht gelassen, und nicht 
einmal einen Versuch gemacht, ob dieser fur Uns so wichtige Endzweck zu 
erre‘chen méglich seyn diirfte. 

2. Wir hatten Uns viéllig in die Russische Arme werfen, und in alle ihre 
Absichten eingehen miissen. 

8. Wir wiirden gezwungen worden seyn, zu der iibermassigen Russischen 
Vergrésserung, folglich zu demjenigen selbst und directe mitzuwirken, was 
doch unserm wahren Staats-Interesse so sehr zuwider ist. 

4. Russland wiirde durch unsere Beyhiilfe seine Vergriésserungs-Absichten 
noch Viel weiter, als bishero geschehen, erstreckt, solche Viel leichter, und 
geschwinder erreicht, und mit weit wenigerer Erschépfung seiner Kriften 
ausgefiihret haben. 

_§. Alle Eroberungen, die Wir nur immer hatten machen kénnen, wiirden 
gegen die Russischen Avantagen fast fiir nichts zu rechnen gewesen seyn." 

6. Der Kénig in Preussen wiirde bey Unserer so gestalteten engen Verbin- 
dung mit Russland entweder gleichfalls bey seiner Allianz mit lezterem Hofe 
geblieben, oder davon abgegangen seyn. In dem Ersten Falle hitte er sich 
seinen blos passiven Betrag durch betrichtliche Aguisitionen in Pohlen nur 
allzu theuer bezahlen lassen, und wiirde solcher-gestallt wo nicht gréssere 
doch gleiche Avantagen mit Uns ohne Unkosten, ohne Schwertstreich, und 
ohne aller Gefahr erhalten haben. Im zweyten Falle hitte er sich allem An- 
sehen nach Frankreich zu niihern gesucht, und andurch eine Haupt Underung 


4 Russia, victorious over Turkey, wished to occupy Moldavia and Wallachia, Azov, 
Bender, Ochakov, Kinburn, the Crimea, and claimed free navigation on the Black Sea. 
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des Europiischen Systems, mit solcher aber die uniibersehlichsten Folgen und 
ein allgemeines Kriegsfeuer Veranlassen kénnen. 

Aus diesen und mehrere andern wichtigen Beweg-Ursachen haben Wir Uns 
demnach entschlossen, die Russische Parthey nicht zu ergreiffen, sondern 
Uns Vielmehr auf die Seite der Pforte, jedoch ohne unserer wirklichen Ein- 
mischung in den Krieg, zu wenden. 

In dieser Lage der Sachen konnte Uns gleich anfangs die wichtige Be- 
trachtung nicht entgehen, dass die Erreichung unsers Hauptendzwecks nach 
vorerwehnten ersten oder zweyten Gradation vorziiglich Von der Gesinnung 
des Kénigs in Preussen mitabhiinge, und wo nicht seine thiitige Mitwirkung 
wenigstens sein passiver Betrag hierzu erfordert werde. 

Um diese Hauptabsicht Vorzubereiten, ist die Entrevue mit ihm eingeleitet 
worden.’® In derselben hat man zum Vorziiglichen Augenmerk gehabt, den 
K@6nig in Preussen 

1. Von der Aufrichtigkeit unsrer friedfertigen Gesinnung und unsers wahr- 
haften Verlangens fiir die Aufrechthaltung eines guten Einverstiindnisses mit 
ihm, zu iiberzeugen. 

2. Demselben die besorgliche Russische Vergrésserung in seiner wahren 
Gestallt darzustellen, itiber die hieraus entstehende bedenkliche Folgen die 
Augen zu eréfnen, und die ihm von der Russischen Ubermacht als niichsten 
Nachbar insbesondere drohende Gefahr einsehen zu machen. 

Die Folgen davon waren allerdings Vergniiglich, indem der Kénig in Preus- 
sen dadurch unter andern bewogen wurde, Sich bey Russland dahin zu bear- 
beiten, und es auch auszuwirken, dass ungeachtet aller besonders in Absicht 
auf England Vorgewalteten Schwierigkeiten wir mit ihm die bona officia zu 
Friedens-Vermittlung zu itibernehmen ersucht wurden. 

Nachdem jedoch die Sachen nach und nach so weit gekommen, dass mit 
keinem wahrscheinlichen Grunde zu hoffen war, dass sich Russland freywillig 
zu einen annehmlichen und billigen Frieden einherstehen wiirde, so ist in ni- 
here Berathschlagung genommen worden, was desfalls unserm Jnteresse ge- 
miss fiir weitere Maassnehmungen zu ergreiffen seyn dérften. 

Es sind hiebey unter andern besonders folgende Betrachtungen zum Grund 
gelegt worden, dass nimlich, um den abgezielten Endzweck nach Méglichkeit 
zu erreichen, unsre Sprache dergestalt einzurichten, und mit unserm ganzen 
Benehmen dermassen zu unterstiitzen sey, damit 

1. Russland zum Nachdenken gebracht, und eben dadurch aus Beysorge 


45 Russia’s victory over the Turks made both Austria and Prussia anxious to come to 
an understanding with each other. For this purpose Emperor Joseph met King Freder- 
ick at Neisse, in Moravia. The conferences lasted from Aug. 25 to Aug. 29, 1769. A 
second interview between Joseph and Kaunitz, on the one hand, and Frederick, on the 
other, took place in Neustadt, Moravia, Sept. 4, 1770. See V.A., Vortriige, 1769 and 
1770; Sorel, pp. 58—71, 98-109; Beer, I, 298-305, 320-29; Arneth, VIII, 180-91, 210-25; 
Beer, “Die Zusammenkunfte Josefs II und Friedrichs II zu Neisse und Neustadt,”’ in 
Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte, XLVII (1871), 383-527. 
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der nicht Voraus zusehenden miglichen Folgen sich desto ehender zum Ziel zu 
legen Verméget werde. 

2. Damit der Pforte in ihrem misslichen Umstiinden Muth gemacht, sie 
zu aller méglichen Anwendung der néthigen Vertheidigungs-Mittel ange- 
frischt und Von einem praecipirten Frieden abgehalten werde. 

3. Dass Wir Uns solchergestallt geltend machen, unsers politisches An- 
sehen aufrecht, und die Gelegenheit offen erhalten, nach Zeit und Umstiinden 
auch unsere Nebenvortheile zu erreichen. 

Es ist dahero bereits unterm 5ten Februarii dieses Jahrs die allerhéchste 
Entschliessung gefasst, und mir in folgendem Hand-Billet, welches ich Von 
Wort zu Wort hier inserirn, eréfnet worden. 

“Wien den 5ten Februarii 1771. Lieber Fiirst Kaunitz, nach reifer Uber- 
legung der Mir Von ihm schon 6fters iibergebenen politischen Staats-Betrach- 
tungen,’® und auch schon Von Mir gut geheissenen und abgelaufenen Ver- 
schiedenen Expeditionen” habe Ich Mich endlich fest entschlossen, nicht mit 
der bisherigen Gleichgiiltigkeit die Russischen Progressen anzusehen, sondern 
Von nun an alle Mittel zu ergreifen, selben Abbruch, und Einhalt zu thun, ja 
auch den Von Gott Mir gegebenen Gewalt der Waffen selbst zu gebrauchen, 
sobald als Zeit und Umstinde Mir es néthiger und rithlicher darstellen wer- 
den. Er wird also nach dieser Meiner Ihm hier mittheilenden wahren und 
unabinderlichen Entschliessung alle seine politischen Handlungen bey frem- 
den Héfen, und hier dergestalten einrichten, damit solche den Russen zum 
Abbruch und zu einem billigen Aufsehen gereichen, der Pforte aber zur Auf- 
munterung dienen, und selbe zu solchen Maassnehmungen Vermégen kénn- 
ten, welche den Krieg ohne zu besorgenden gréssere Ungliicksfallen nur in die 
Lange hinaus zuziehen fiahig seyn, als zu welchen Ende Wir durch die Ver- 
sammlung einer Armée an der Donau dem Besorgniss Verursachen, ja die 
Ubersetzung dieses Flusses und die Vorriickung gegen das Herz der Tiir- 
kischen Linder ihnen schier unméglich machen, den Tiirken hingegen dadurch 
einen sehr grossen und erspriesslichen Dienst leisten, zugleich auch ihnen Luft 
machen werden, ihre Truppen sowohl zu harcelirung der Armée in der Wal- 
lachey als auch lingst der See-Kiisten zu Soutenirung Oczakow und der Crim- 
mé zu gebrauchen. Ich trage dahero Meinem Kriegs-Praesidenten auf alle 
seine Anstalten also zu treffen, und Mir Vorzulegen, dass eine Armee von 


16 This probably refers to Kaunitz’ memorandum of Jan. 23, 1771, entitled “Kurze 
Anmerkungen iiber die gegenwirtigen Weltumstinde in Beziehung auf die Sicherheit 
und Aufrechthaltung des Durchlaucht. Erzhauses,” in which the chancellor suggests 
that the only way to stop Russia was to come to a neutrality agreement with Prussia 
and to an understanding with Turkey. For the document, see Beer, “‘Documente,”’ pp. 
23-26. 


17 Instructions to van Swieten in Berlin, Jan. 26 and 27, 1771, and to Thugut in Con- 
stantinople, on the same dates (V.A., Preussen, Weisungen, 1771; Arneth, VIII, 267- 
69). 
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m/60!8 coMBATTANTS noch in dem heurigen Sommer also in Hungarn verleget 
werde, da mit deren Zusammenziehung in einer Zeit Von 4 bis 6 Wochen an 
die Tiirkische Griinze und an der Donau miglich sey, da Ich nach meinem 
festgesetzten Entschluss keinen Offensiv-Krieg durch Siebenbiirgen gegen die 
Russischen Armeen zu fiihren rithlich finde, und also nie anderst als an der 
Donau, bey sich ereignenden nuzbaren und nothwendigern Gelegenheiten zu 
Agirn gedenke, wozu Mir die Russ* Unternehmungen und Vorriickungen oder 
andere mdgliche Fille eine leichtere Gelegenheit Verschaffen werden.’ Dazu 
sind also folgende Maassnehmungen zu ergreifen: 1. ist durch die hiesige 
Haupt-Proviantirungs-Commission und das Hungar(ische) filial-Amt zu be- 
fehlen, dass es alsogleich in allen Comitaten, so Von Presburg bis Semlin auf 
beyden Ufern der Donau liegen, die méglichst-wohlfeilsten Getreids und etwas 
an Haber Vorrithen, erkaufe, und in die grissere Orter, so Beyderseits liegen, 
zufiihren lasse, und selbe der Absorge der Proviant-Beamten, oder der hin und 
wieder befindlichen Cameral-Beamten anvertrauet werden. Diese Vorriithe 
miissen wenigstens auf sechs Monat fiir das ganze zu Versammelnde corps zu- 
sammen geschaffet werden, da zumalen nach Maass der DISLOCATION, welche 
Mir nichsten wird Vorzulegen seyn, die Truppen diese Vorriithe schon auch 
Vor wirklicher Operirung benéthigen und CONSUMIREN werden. 2. An RI- 
MONTA-Pferden ist Von nun an eine neue Bestellung Von wenigstens 3,000. 
Den Jahren nach schon brauchbaren Pferden zu machen, und solche nach 
Méglichkeit also zu beschleinigen, dass noch alle diesem Sommer gewiss an 
Ort und Stelle sich befinden. 3. An Herbeyschaffung mehrers Gewehrs, da 
unsere FABRIQUEN nicht klecken kénnen, sind auch aus der Fremde, mittelst 
Anstossung der Vortheilhaftesten CONTRACTEN, einige Bestellungen zu ma- 
chen, wie auch in den Zeughausern zu reparirung des alten Gewehrs auch mit 
Anstellung mehrerer Leute, auf einige mehrere Bekéstigung nicht zu sehen ist. 
4. Da Ich entschlossen bin, die Anzahl der in Béhmen und Mihren Verleg- 
ten Regimenter nicht zu Verminderen, wie auch die in Siebenbiirgen und an 
der Pohl: Grintze wirklich stehende Regimenter zu belassen; so ist Mir der 
Vorschlag herauf zu geben, wie Viel zu Herstellung dieses corps Vom m/60 
COMBATTANTS theils aus den Inner Osterreichischen Linden, theils Von den 
Griinitzen, ja aus Wilsch” und Niederland, welche Ich zu ergiinzung des hiesi- 
gen Abgangs Von Truppen zu entbléssen kein Bedenken habe, herauszuziehen 
sey, wornach ohne Zeit Verlust die Befehle an die corps zu erlassen sind, und 

18 60,000. 

19 On Feb. 6, 1771, i.e., one day after Maria Theresa wrote the above note to Kaunitz, 
a war council was held in Vienna, in which the empress, Joseph, Kaunitz, Baron von 
Binder, and Field Marshal von Lacy were present. It was decided to send 60,000 
troops to the southern frontier. The army was to occupy both sides of the Danube, and 
hold itself in readiness to march into Transylvania or Belgrade. Military stores were to 
be established in Transylvania, in the Banat, and along the Marosch river (V.A., Poh- 
len, Erste Theilung, Acten). 


20 T.e., Walloon-land. 
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die Anstalten bey nichster guten Frith Jahrszeit zu deren Herausmarsch zu 
erfolgen haben. Nur mit dieser Erinnerung, dass Ich die Wahl dem Prinzen, 
und Hungarischen Regimenter Vorziiglich Vor den NATIONALIEN an Mich 
hieherziehen will. 5. Wegen den zu Bewirkung alles dieses neu ausfallenden 
Unkosten ist sich EXTRAORDINAIRE an Meinen Kammer Praesidenten zu wen- 
den, welcher schon mit den benéthigten ronps, und Befehlen nach Maass der 
erspriesslichen Nothdiirften das erforderliche vorzustrecken versehen ist, we- 
gen noch weitere, und mehrere innerlichen Anstalten sowohl was eine Recrou- 
tirung in Hungarn so wie in den deutschen Erblinden, als auch die Herbey- 
schaffung einer Anzahl Schiffe, und fillung des Holzes dazu betrifft, werde Ich 
nichster Tagen nach Vernehmung Meiner politischen Stellen, Meine Ent- 
schliessung ertheilen. Indessen Versehe Mich, dass diese Ihm hier gebende Ve- 
rordnung nach seinem bekannten und erprobten Diensteifer auf das schlei- 
nigste und doch mit méglichster Wirthschaft und Ordnung in Gemissheit 
meiner ihm hier eréfneten wahren Gesinnung Von Ihm eingeleitet werden 
wird; Und sind in diesen Fillen und iiber alles was dieses so wichtige Werk 
angehet, alle Anfragen und Anstiinde nicht nach den gewéhnlichen Lauf mit 
den andern Stellen zu Verhandeln sondern pirEctE Mir herauf zugeben; Da 
Ich hierinfalls mit seinem und meines Kriegs-Praesidenten alleinigen Rath und 
Beyderseitigen Einvernehmen zu einem so Viel méglich nuzbaren und gedech- 
lichen Ende zu gelangen gedenke.””” 

Nach Vorschrift und in dem Esprit dieser allerhéchsten Entschliessung sind 
alle unsere politische Ausserungen nachhin abgemessen, und denenselben 
Stuffenweise ein solcher Grad Von Nachdruck und Ernst gegeben worden, wie 
solches die Umstiinde, das allerhéchste Ansehen, und der abgezielte Endzweck 
zu erfordern geschienen haben, und die desfalls unter Allerhéchste Beaugneh- 
mung seithero erlassene MINISTERIAL-Ausweisungen und gegebene miindliche 
sowohl als schriftliche Antworten umstindlicher ausweisen. 

Wir sind hiebey nicht stehen geblieben, sondern haben auch in fernere 
Uberlegung gezogen, wie Vorerwehnte DEMONSTRATIONEN, ungeachtet sie in 
Absicht unsere selbst eigene Sicherheit, Erhaltung und politische consIDERA- 
TION zur unumginglichen Nothwendigkeit geworden sind, dennoch ohne Un- 
kosten, und selbst mit prorit zu bewerkstelligen seyn diirften. 

Mit diesem Endzwecke haben wir noch mehrere andere wichtige Absichten 
zu Vereinigen gesucht. 

Wir haben zwar gleich anfinglich nicht unterlassen, der Pforte zu DECLARI- 
REN, dass, nachdem der Russische Hof Von seinen Vorhinigen Bindnissen mit 
Uns zu erst abgesprungen, zwischen beyden Héfen keine TRacTATEN Vorhan- 
den seyen, durch welche Wir zu einiger Hiilfsleistung fiir Russland Verbunden 
wiirden, dass wir folglich, da wir uns noch iiber dieses des friedfertigen und 
freundnachbarlichen Betragens danknehmig erinnerten, den die Pforte weh- 
rend der zwey leztere Kriege, mit welchen Wir Von unsern feinden tiberzogen 


2 This letter is quoted in Beer, II, 332-34, but not always very accurately. 
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worden, beobachtet hat, giinzlich entschlossen seyen, an dem ausgebrochenen 
Kriege keinen Antheil zu nehmen.” 

Nachdem jedoch die Umstiinde der Pforte immer misslicher geworden sind, 
so konnte fiir sie natiirlicher Weise nichts férchterlicher und beunruhigender 
als die Ungewissheit seyn, ob wir nicht etwa gleichwohl noch den Entschluss 
fassen diirften, Uns ihre Schwiche zu Nutzen, und mit Russland gemein- 
schaftliche Sache zu machen. 

Es war dahero mit allem Grunde zu besorgen, dass diese Ungewissheit sie in 
eine Vollige Kleinmiithigkeit Versetzen, und zu einen iibereilten héchst nach- 
theiligen frieden Verleiten diirfte. 

Um nun so bedenklichen folgen Vorzubeugen, der Pforte diese quilende 
Ungewissheit zu benehmen, sie durch eine positivn Versicherung unsrer auf- 
richtigen Gesinnung zu beruhigen, und ihr durch die Hofnung einer nach Zeit 
und Umstiinden zu leistenden thatigen Unterstiitzung Muth zu machen, zu- 
gleich aber und Vorziiglich Uns Von dem ganzen Friedenswerke zu EMPARI- 
REN, und desfalls alle Schritte der Pforte nach unserm Gutbefinden zu leiten, 
haben Wir uns endlich zu den bewusten TractaT entschlossen, und Uns durch 
denselben Verbindlich gemacht, ihr zu einen so Viel méglich guten und billi- 
gen frieden, auch allenfalls mit Anwendung unserer Waffen zu Verhelfen; eine 
Verbindlichkeit, welche an und fiir sich selbst unserm eigenen wahrhaften 
Staats-Interesse gemiss ist, deren thunlichste Bewerkstelligung unsre eigene 
kiinftige Sicherheit und Aufrecht erhaltung unumginglich erfordert, und 
welche die Pforte nichts anders Von Uns zu fordern berechtiget, als was wir 
selbsten thunlich, den Umstiinden angemessen, und besonders mit der noth- 
wendigen Vermeidung eines Kriegs mit dem K@6nig in Preussen Vereinbarlich 
finden. 

Als nachhin der Russische Hof mit seinen Friedens-Propositionen hervorge- 
treten, und Uns versuchet hat, solche an die Pforte gelangen zu lassen, haben 


2 On May 11, 1769, Prince Galitzin, Russian ambassador at Vienna, asked Kaunitz 
“what the court of Vienna thinks . . . . of her engagements with Russia, established in 
1746, renewed in 1753 . . . . , and aimed against the Porte.” On May 14 the chancellor 
replied that the Austro-Russian treaty had expired in 1762, and consequently the “de- 
fensive engagements” between the two courts “no longer exist.” This news was com- 
municated to Turkey (V.A., Vortrige, 1769; Beer, ““Documente,” pp. 101-4). 

23 The Austro-Turkish treaty was signed at Constantinople, on July 6, 1771. Turkey 
agreed to pay Austria 11,250,000 florins in annual subsidies; to cede that part of Walla- 
chia which borders on Transylvania, the Banat, and the river Oltho; and to grant cer- 
tain commercial privileges to Austrian merchants. In return, Austria was “‘to deliver 
from Russian hands” all those possessions which the latter had conquered from the 
Porte. Although the subsidies were paid regularly, Austria never ratified or executed 
the treaty. See Beer, II, 32-37; Sorel, p. 154; [Chodzko, L.], Recueil des traités, con- 
ventions, et actes diplomatiques concernant la Pologne, 1762-1862, par le comte d’ Angeberg 
(Paris, 1862), pp. 92-95; E. de Geertz, Mémoires et actes authentiques relatifs aux négo- 
ciations, qui ont précédé le partage de la Pologne (Weimar, 1810), pp. 146-53. 
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Wir demselben freymiithig erwiedert, dass wir diese Friedens-Bedingnisse 
nicht nur der Aufrechthaltung des Gleichgewichts iiberhaupt, sondern auch 
unserm eigenen Staats-Interesse insbesondern als ganz zu widerstreitend be- 
trachteten, und dahero um so weniger fiir thunlich finden, sie der Pforte 
Vorzulegen, da ohnehin Vorauszusehen wire, dass solche Von derselben nicht 
angenommen werden wiirden und kénnten.* 

Eine solche ferme Sprache erforderte unumgiinglich das allerhéchste Anse- 
hen und DECORUM, sie ware seine unmittelbare und nothwendige folge unsers 
Vorhinfestgesezten Systems, und man wiirde alles unwiederbringlich verdor- 
ben haben, wenn man auf einmal eine schwache Nachgiebigkeit gezeigt hiitte, 
und in einen so MARQUIRTEN Widerspruch mit Uns selbst Verfallen wiiren. 

Es kam demnach darauf an, den, dem Russischen Hofe gezeigten Ernst zu 
Souteniren, ihn Von der schmeichelhaften Idee, als wenn Er den propontr- 
TEN Frieden so leicht und ohne alle Schwierigkeit durchsetzen kénnte, abzu- 
bringen, die Pforte Von der Aufrichtigkeit unserer Gesinnung gegen Sie iiber- 
zeugen, und Uns allenthalben geltend zu machen, indem uns diese abschligige 
Antwort die beste Gelegenheit eréfnete, nach Zeit und Umstiinden entweder 
fest dabey zu beharren, oder unsere kiinftige Nachgiebigkeit in desto héhere 
Anschlag zu bringen, ohne dass Wir die geringste Ursache zu besorgen hatten, 
dass Wir andurch Von dem friedenswerke und dem Mediationsgeschifte ent- 
fernt werden diirften, weil wir uns durch den tractat mit den Tiirken bereits 
zum Voraus zum Meister davon gemacht, und die Pforte durch ihr selbst 
eigenes INTERESSE gebunden haben, keinen freywilligen Frieden ohne unsrer 
CONCERTirung und Beaugnehmung zu schliessen. 

In Voraussetzung alles Vorigen ist unsere Situation nichts weniger als un- 
vergniiglich, und iiberhaupt so beschaffen, dass wir uns auf alle mégliche Fille 
richten, und, wenn nur nichts tibereilt, und nach den einmal gewahlten Grund- 
siitzen unabinderlich zu Werke gegangen wird, auch Vortheil ziehen kénnen. 

Der Krieg ist noch nicht geendiget, die Wiirfel liegen so zu sagen, noch auf 
dem Tische. Das blinde Gliick, welches die Russischen Waffen bishero so aus- 
serordentlich begiinstiget hat, kann an einmal umschlagen, und die Erkriif- 
tung Von Russland muss je linger je mehr zunehmen. Geschiehet dieses, so 
erreichen wir unsern Hauptendzweck wo nicht nach der bereits erwehnten 
ersten, wenigstens nach der zweyten GRADATION.” 

Sollte es aber auch nicht geschehen, und Russland den pROPONIRTEN frie- 
dens-Plan durchsetzen, so haben Wir es selbst auf diesen Fall durch unsern 


*4On July 12, 1771, Frederick, acting apparently upon suggestions from Russia, 
offered Austria Moldavia and Wallachia so that Vienna could return them to Turkey. 
In compensation Austria was to get Belgrade. Kaunitz rejected the offer on Aug. 5, 
1771 (V.A., Preussen, Weisungen and Berichte, 1771; Beer, II, 90 n). 

% This new policy, i.e., that Austria should combine with Russia and get as many 
advantages as she could out of the war, was actually put into practice. It meant a be- 
trayal of Austria’s ally, Turkey, and led directly to Austria’s participation in the parti- 
tion of Poland. 
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bisherigen gesezten und ernstlichen Betrag bereits zum Voraus dahinge- 
bracht, dass 

1. gedachter Hof uns schon deutlich zu erkennen gegeben hat, Uns die 
Moldau und Wallachey iiberlassen zu wollen. 

2. Dass Er Uns erst lezthin die Besitznehmung der Pohlnischen pistricTE 
selbst mit Einschluss der Haupstadt Cracau angetragen hat.* 

3. Dass er seine Bereitwilligkeit allschon bezeigt hat, ausser der INDEPEN- 
DENZ der Tartarn und der Moldau und Wallachey in Ansehung der tibrigen 
Punkten sich zu allen méglichen Modificationen herbeyzulassen. 

4. Dass der KGnig in Preussen selbst nichts anders wiinschet, als dass Wir 
uns tiber unsere eigene CONVENIENZ mit Russland einverstehen méchten. 

5. Dass unser bishero hieriiber bezeigtes DESINTERESSEMENT beyden Hifen 
das grésste EMBARRAS Verursache. 

6. Dass es also nur Von Uns abhinget, uns dieser DISPOSITIONEN und Um- 
stande wohl zu bedienen, Uns weder zu friihzeitig noch zu Viel blos zu geben, 
und mit einem Worte durch unzusammenhingende Entschliessungen nicht 
selbst alles zu Verderben.” 


26 The Prussian minister, Finckenstein, proposed to van Swieten that Austria help 
herself to some “convenient” portions of Poland, March 28, 1771. Kaunitz did not ac- 
cept the offer (Kaunitz to van Swieten, April 10, 1771, V.A., Preussen, Weisungen, 
1771; Beer, II, 66-67; Sorel, p. 143). 

27 Maria Theresa submitted Kaunitz’ memorandum to Joseph. The latter came to 
the conclusion that Russia and Austria unite to prevent a partition of Poland. Both 
the empress and the chancellor agreed to this proposition. Russia, however, refused to 
consider it. See Beer, II, 116-18, and “Documente,” p. 26; Sorel, p. 166. The court of 
Vienna finally had no choice but to agree to dismember Poland. 
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JAPANESE IMPERIALISM! 


ROM the standpoint of foreign relations recent Japanese history may 
F:: broadly divided into two periods. The first extends from the nego- 

tiation of the Perry treaty, signed March 31, 1854, to 1894-95. The 
second covers the years from the Sino-Japanese War to the present. For 
Japan, the second half of the nineteenth century might fairly be considered a 
period of adolescence. It was a time of an initial internal turmoil succeeded 
by a period of rapid development. The foreign relations of the country were 
adjusted on the basis of treaties which were not reciprocal in their operation 
and which to a large degree brought Japan under the tutelage of the treaty 
powers. It was only with the final revision of those treaties in 1894 that Japan 
may be considered to have entered the family of nations on a basis of equality 
with the western states. And it is from this same time that imperialism be- 
comes a dominant motive in Japanese policy. 

Professor Treat devotes his two volumes exclusively to a study of the years 
1853-95, with a further restriction of its scope to the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan. The organization of the materials is en- 
tirely chronological. For purposes of reference this method of treatment has 


1 Diplomatic relations between the United States and Japan, 1853-1895. By Payson 
J.Treat. Vol. I, 1853-1875; Vol. I, 1876-1895. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1932. Pp. xii+593+579. $10. 

The tinder box of Asia. By Grorce E. Soxoisky. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1932. Pp. x +376. $2.00. 

Manchuria, the cockpit of Asia. By Cotonet P. T. Eruerton and H. Hesse.y 
Tiutman. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1932. Pp. x +327. $3.00. 

China speaks on the conflict between China and Japan. By Cutn Mena. With an in- 
troduction by His Excellency W. W. Yen, chief delegate of China to the League of 
Nations, minister of China to the United States of America. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1982. Pp. xx +211. $1.50. 

Japan speaks on the Sino-Japanese crisis. By K. kk. Kawakami. With an introduc- 
tion by His Excellency Tsuyoshi Inukai, prime minister of Japan. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+184. $1.50. 

Manchuria, cradle of conflict. By Owen Lattimore. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932. Pp. xvi+301. $3.00. 

Japan, an economic and financial appraisal. By Haroitp G. Movutron, with the 
collaboration of Junichi Ko. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1931. Pp. xix+645. 
$4.00. 

Economic rivalries in China. By Grover CiarK. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 126. $2.00. 
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distinct advantages, but it also has the great drawback of blurring the out- 
lines of even such an outstanding question as that of treaty revision. 

The first eleven chapters of Volume I, covering the years from 1853 to 1865, 
are substantially a reprinting of the author’s Early diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan (Baltimore, 1917). New material has been 
examined, as is revealed in the documentation, but the original narrative is 
only changed by the insertion of a few new paragraphs. Chapters xii—xxii of 
Volume I and all of Volume II represent a new narrative, although many of 
the questions discussed have been treated by the author in his Japan and the 
United States, 1853-1928 (Stanford University, 1928). The volumes under 
review, however, give a much more exhaustive treatment than any that has 
heretofore been presented. The writing is based upon an examination of all of 
the unpublished American archival materials as well as on that of the pub- 
lished British, American, and other documentary and secondary materials 
listed in the appended bibliography. The documentation throughout is care- 
ful and extensive. While there is a great deal of direct quotation, in some cases 
virtually the entire document being reproduced, there is even more of skilful 
summary of the contents of instructions and despatches. But the desire of the 
author to make his references cover all of the unpublished materials, coupled 
with the chronological organization, also leads to the insertion of apparently 
unrelated paragraphs dealing with a variety of subjects under consideration 
during a given year. This militates against the smooth development of the 
narrative. 

Mr. Treat has performed a real service to historical scholarship in present- 
ing in great detail the diplomatic record, and it is with no desire or intention to 
minimize this service that the reviewer suggests that the limitations which his 
construction of the subject imposed made it impossible for him to give the 
reader the basis for a complete understanding of the problems involved. 

Internal conditions within Japan were largely instrumental in determining 
the character of the relations of Japan with the western states during this 
period. For the years from 1853 to 1868 Mr. Treat supplies sufficient informa- 
tion on, and undertakes a sufficient analysis of, internal conditions to afford 
the basis for an intelligent understanding of the tergiversations of Japanese 
policy and of the reactions of the foreign community to them. It is in the 
light of domestic conditions that he, rightly, considers the difficulties of the 
Shogun in carrying out the treaties. Similarly, the antiforeignism of the west- 
ern clans is appraised in terms of the struggle to weaken or to overthrow the 
Tokugawa. The modification of hostility to foreigners among the western 
clans was certainly as much due to the success of the imperial party in bring- 
ing about the restoration of power to the emperor as it was to the bombard- 
ment of Kagoshima and Shimonoseki. The negotiation of treaties by the 
government of the Shogun gave a powerful weapon to the western daimyo 
which was successfully employed in the internal struggle for power. But 
while antiforeignism was in part developed for internal purposes, it is going 
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too far to say” that the reputation which the imperial party had for antifor- 
eignism was not well founded. The author presents sufficient evidence of the 
contrary himself. The reputation would seem to be well founded, but part of 
it only is to be explained as innate while part of it was artificial and expressed 
for reasons of internal politics. 

But while the internal setting is adequately presented through the period 
of the Restoration, thereafter it is too casually considered.* This is perhaps to 
be explained by the desire to present in full the diplomatic record. But whether 
or not this isthe explanation, it remains true that the problem of treaty revision, 
the major preoccupation of the years after the Restoration, was intimately 
related to internal conditions and to other considerations which the author’s 
presentation of the diplomatic record does not adequately reveal. 

The successive enlargements of the Japanese demands for revision from 
1872 to 1894, for example, from the request merely for modification of the 
commercial treaty of 1866 to the demand for a drastic modification of the 
entire treaty structure, can only be understood in the light of the extensive 
political, judicial, economic, and military changes undertaken during these 
formative years. The desire for treaty revision was a factor in bringing about 
the institution of these changes, but the strengthening of the state that re- 
sulted from the reorganization which took place assuredly stiffened the atti- 
tude of the Japanese government in an approach to the problem of treaty revi- 
sion and also in negotiating over other questions. On the other hand, a ques- 
tioning of the extent and the quality of the changes made in the domestic 
structure affected the attitude of the several western governments. In Japan 
just as, on the whole, in China, the American representatives were more 
willing to substitute intentions for actual performance than were the British 
or other foreign representatives. But if the soundness of the policy of the 
United States toward treaty revision as compared with that of the British 
turns on the question of the progress made by Japan in the reconstruction of 
her legal and judicial system, or on other features of the internal development 
of the country, then the actual development of the internal situation in these 
respects should have been more extensively presented as a background upon 
which the diplomatic exchanges could have been projected and against which 
diplomatic policy could be evaluated. To secure this background after 1868 
it is necessary for the reader to make use of other works, though for the de- 
tailed diplomatic development of American policy the student will find Mr. 
Treat’s volumes indispensable. 

The last three chapters of Volume II tend to link the first phase of develop- 
ment of Japan’s foreign relations with the second. The revision of the British 
treaty was signed July 16, 1894, and with it as the model the other treaties 


2 As Mr. Treat does parenthetically (I, 345). 

3 Almost every chapter, to be sure, contains at the end a footnote listing the impor- 
tant reforms instituted, as reported from the American legation, but without any de- 
scription of, or comment on, the internal changes either proposed or accomplished. 
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were revised in the following years. The Japanese government formally noti- 
fied the American minister of the existence of war with China on August 1, 
1894. Thus as Japan brought to a successful conclusion its protracted negotia- 
tions with the European powers and prepared to assume unqualified member- 
ship in the family of nations its difficulties with China over the status of Korea 
came to a crisis. The limits for Mr. Treat’s discussion of Japan’s relations 
with China and with Korea before 1894, and his consideration of the Sino- 
Japanese War, are set by his title and by the task assumed of presenting in full 
the unpublished American archival materials. The points of emphasis, con- 
sequently, are (1) the part played by the United States in the developing dra- 
ma of Sino-Japanese relations and (2) the light thrown on Sino-Japanese- 
Korean relations by both published and unpublished American documentary 
materials. The attitude of the United States and its réle is admirably pre- 
sented. 

On the other hand, the treatment of Sino-Japanese relations as affected by 
the Korean question is entirely inadequate in the volumes under review. 
From this standpoint it would have been better if the discussion had been 
more closely restricted to the relations of the United States with Japan and 
China. While there is some scattered treatment of the earlier phases of the 
Korean question, even the serious crisis of 1884—85 is disposed of in a few short 
paragraphs. The conclusion which Mr. Treat presents—that the fundamental 
issue between China and Japan in 1894 was that of the independence of Korea 
must be accepted as sound. But the whole discussion of the policies of the 
two states, both before and during 1894, is based upon the assumption that 
the Chinese claim to suzerainty was unwarranted. This assumption really 
prejudges the contentions of the two states and makes inevitable the conclu- 
sion reached that China was “the trouble-maker in that unhappy kingdom 
[Korea].’’* Japan’s policy was that of establishing the independence of Korea 
by breaking down the Chinese claim to suzerainty. But if activities in the 
kingdom are considered on the basis of an acceptance of Chinese suzerainty 
as the fact, then it must be concluded that the Japanese were the trouble- 
makers. The Japanese contention that Korea was in fact independent rests 
upon the negotiation of the treaty of 1876 as between two independent states. 
The Chinese claim to suzerainty was founded upon the historical relations 
between the two states as they existed before 1876. Their policy after 1876 
was directed toward regaining the ground lost when they permitted Japan to 
deal directly with Korea. Having made an initial mistake by not assuming 
full responsibility toward third states for the behavior of the Korean govern- 
ment, China began to interfere more extensively in Korean affairs than had 
been customary in the past in order to bring about a restoration of the status 
quo ante 1876. On occasion this led to support being given to whatever 
Korean faction was favorable to the maintenance of the Chinese connection. 
But the Japanese, for the opposite reason, supported any Korean faction 
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which accepted its contention that Korea was in fact an independent state. 
That there was such Japanese intermeddling is revealed in the situation which 
in 1882 led to an attack on the Japanese legation. Again, in 1884, it was 
Japanese support, if not instigation, of the activities of the Korean “progres- 
sives,” while the controlling “conservative” faction was supported by China, 
which brought China and Japan to the verge of war. As a matter of fact, the 
internal situation in Korea was ideal for purposes of trouble-making. And if 
the Korean question is to be fairly considered, it must be on the basis of an 
analysis of these internal conditions and the use made of them by the two ma- 
jor antagonists. 

Another assumption made by Mr. Treat without adequate examination, 
and one which colors his whole treatment of the question, is that the policy of 
Japan was to establish in fact the independence of Korea rather than to de- 
stroy the Korean dependence on China as the first essential preliminary to the 
establishment of its dependence on Japan. This may be contrasted with the 
view that “in reality, the treaty [of 1876] was the first step in Japan’s expan- 
sion on to the mainland.”® To support either view requires an objective and 
careful examination of Japan’s activities in Korea both before and after 1894, 
and it demands also an appraisal of the ideology of Japan during the nine- 
teenth century. Such an examination would throw considerable doubt on the 
soundness of Mr. Treat’s assumption. In 1894, for example, when the Japan- 
ese refused to withdraw their troops until after the Korean government had 
accepted a program of reform which they proposed that China should co- 
operate with them in forcing on Korea, there was a certain soundness to the 
position taken by China “. . . . but the measure of improvement must be left 
to Korea itself. Even China herself would not interfere with the internal ad- 
ministration of Korea, and Japan having from the first recognized the inde- 
pendence of Korea can not have the right to interfere with the same.” Fur- 
thermore, the Japanese behavior in Korea after China had conceded its inde- 
pendence in the treaty of Shimonoseki was not consistent with the conception 
of real independence. And when both China and Russia had been eliminated, 
Japan did not long hold to the conception of independence, nor did she bend 
her efforts toward its effective maintenance. The “protectorate” was pro- 
claimed in 1905 and annexation came in 1910. While these after-develop- 
ments may well represent a change of opinion as to the ability of Korea to 
maintain its independence, they also necessitate a careful consideration of the 
view that the establishment of dependence on Japan and not real independ- 
ence was the steady aim of Japanese policy after 1876. 

None of the books under review’ throws any great light on the ideas con- 

5 H. B. Morse and H. F. MacNair, Far Eastern international relations (Boston, 1931), 
p. 389. 

6 Quoted by Treat, II, 452-53. 

7 Except as it underlies the treatment by Chih Meng of the background of present 
issues, and is implicit in the discussion of Japan’s present policies on the basis of accept- 
ance of the authenticity of the Tanaka memorial by Etherton and Tiltman. 
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cerning Asiatic policy held in Japan during the nineteenth century. And yet 
this ideology is extremely important to an understanding of the Korean crisis 
of 1894 and of the general direction of Japanese policy after 1895. 

To many of the leaders in the Restoration movement the internal changes 
affected were considered to be only a prelude to Japanese expansion. The chief 
difference of opinion which developed among the leaders after the Restora- 
tion was not over the desirability of extending the limits of the empire but 
over the question of the time for undertaking an energetic continental policy. 
The Iwakura-Kido-Okubo group, later led by Ito, reached the sound conclu- 
sion that the internal foundations of the country must be strengthened by 
more realistic means than merely by transferring power from the Tokugawa 
to the emperor and his western-clan advisers before Japan could wisely under- 
take a policy directed toward continental expansion. This strengthening was 
successfully undertaken by political, economic, educational, and military 
measures during the years 1872-94. Consequently, while much remained to 
be accomplished in the field of internal development, given a casus belli, in 
1894, there was less reason to insist upon refusing to permit expression of the 
expansionist desires of the nation than there had been in 1871. 

These desires, it may be noted at this point, were not, in 1894, the result of 
the operation of economic pressures on the Japanese government and people. 
The population of the country in 1872 is given as almost thirty-five millions. 
By 1894 it had increased to forty-one millions. By 1930, however, the popu- 
lation of Japan proper was almost double that of 1872.9 The pressure of an 
additional six millions of inhabitants was not great enough to have a signifi- 
cant effect on public and foreign policy, whereas the doubling of the popula- 
tion would present a perceptible problem. Thus while the problem of popula- 
tion has certainly influenced the development of Japanese policy, its influence 
manifests itself after rather than before the war with China. The same thing 
is true of the explanation of policy in terms of the need of raw materials and 
markets, whether or not related to the pressure of population. The expansion- 
ist views expressed during the nineteenth century and the policies followed 
by the Japanese government can hardly be related to the needs of an indus- 
trial state, or one seeking to industrialize itself, in the face of the fact that the 
real development of machine industry in Japan comes after instead of before the 
war with China. Rather, it was stimulated by that war and by the indemnity 
paid by China as part of the terms of settlement. Consequently it can only 
be concluded that the expansionism of the nineteenth century represented an 
intellectual and political conception, the desire being for expansion for the 
sake of enlargement of the frontiers of the state. 

The significance of this expansionist ideology in relation to the outbreak of 


§ This development was also considered to be necessary in order to carry treaty revi- 
sion to a successful conclusion; but revision itself was a necessary antecedent to under- 
taking a policy of continental expansion. 


® See tables in Moutton, pp. 622-24, for data concerning population. 
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war with China in 1894 Professor Treat either disregards entirely or seeks to 
minimize. Similarly, he rejects the interpretation, which he apparently mis- 
understands, that internal politics in Japan was a factor in producing the 
war policy in 1894. This view is not, as Mr. Treat seems to believe, that the 
Korean question was reopened by Japan for reasons of domestic politics, but 
that, given the casus belli, the issue might not have been pressed by Japan to 
the point of war had it not seemed expedient to do so as a means of bringing 
about a cessation of party opposition to the goverrment headed by Prince Ito. 
Neither the factor of an expansionist ideology nor that of internal politics 
can be safely disregarded by those who seek to understand Japanese policy 
in 1894 and also in 1931. 

Mr. Treat’s study ends with the negotiation of the treaty of Shimonoseki 
and its modification as a result of the intervention of Russia, France, and Ger- 
many, who forced the retrocession to China of the Liaotung promontory, thus 
depriving Japan of the establishment on the continent which the advocates 
of expansion had hoped for. The other volumes under review take up the 
story of Japanese expansion after the Russo-Japanese War, making only brief 
reference to the diplomacy of the ten-year period from 1895 to 1905-6. 
This period, however, is most significant in its effects on Japanese national 
psychology. The Japanese expected a free hand in Korea after the elimination 
of China. Instead of that they found their control of an “‘independent”’ Korea 
disputed by Russia. They had hoped, through the cession by China of the 
Liaotung promontory, to find themselves in possession of the gateway into 
Manchuria. Under Russian leadership the three powers compelled the retro- 
cession of the Liaotung territory. Three years later they saw Russia in occu- 
pation, on a twenty-five-year lease, of the southern tip of this territory, which 
Russia had said in 1895 must not pass into the possession of any other state 
than China because its possession would enable the possessor to dominate 
north China. Japan also saw two railways financed and controlled by Russia 
under construction in Manchuria; one, the Chinese Eastern, cutting horizon- 
tally across northern Manchuria, and the other vertically bisecting the Three 
Eastern Provinces. And, as a consequence of the Boxer upheaval in China, 
Japan saw Manchuria by 1901 virtually occupied by Russia. Thus Russia 
not only stood as a barrier to Japanese expansion on the continent outside of 
Korea, but she was in a dominant position vis-a-vis China; and Russia threat- 
ened Japanese supremacy in Korea. Consequently the Japanese justifiably 
pictured a Russian-dominated Korea as a “‘dagger pointed at the heart of 
Japan.” Equally reasonably they developed the conception of a defensive 
rather than an aggressive interest in Manchuria. From the time of the strug- 
gle with Russia this defensive conception has been emphasized in Japanese 
thinking. After Japan had acquired interests in Manchuria and had begun to 
extend them, the “defense reaction” gained a new significance, to be sure, but 
it remained a reality. There remained always the conception of the ultimate 


10 KawaKaml, chap. i; MENG, chap ii; and pp. 1-22. 
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need for defense against Russia." But, after 1905, the policies of the United 
States, as they were designed to limit the uses which Japan might make of the 
rights acquired in southern Manchuria, put Japan on the defensive. And as 
Japan became industrialized, control of the resources of Manchuria came to 
be considered vital to her continued existence. Consequently it was contended 
that an extension of the Japanese position was necessary in order to safeguard 
the national economy. Thus expansion in Manchuria became a defensive 
measure. 

This attitude toward the Manchurian question, and toward the Man- 
churian crisis of September 18, 1931, is both explicitly and implicitly revealed 
in Mr. Kawakami's presentation of the Japanese case. Just as Mr. Treat pic- 
tures China as the obstructive agency in Korea before 1894, so Mr. Kawakami 
is concerned to make it clear that in all of the questions at issue between China 
and Japan after 1905 the attitude of China was obstructive. He reviews the 
treaty issues that arose between the two countries in such a way as to show 
that Japan throughout has been merely seeking to maintain rights granted to 
her by China. The principal point at issue during the decade after 1905 was 
that of the right of China to introduce non-Japanese capital into Manchuria 
for railway construction purposes. Here Mr. Kawakami stands on the posi- 
tion that China, in secret annexes to the Komura treaty,’ had agreed not to 
use foreign capital to build railways parallel to and competitive with the South 
Manchurian. The Chinese and American policies were designed to vitiate this 
engagement. The difficulties after 1915 were the result of the refusal of China 
to carry out in good faith the Manchurian provisions of the 1905 treaties. 
Thus Japanese policy, as Mr. Kawakami presents it, has been directed exclu- 
sively toward the defense and maintenance of rights founded upon treaty 
provisions while the policies of China have been obstructive and aggressive in 
that they have been directed toward the restriction of the treaty-established 
position of Japan in Manchuria. 

What is to Japan, and to Mr. Kawakami, self-defense and the maintenance 
of treaty rights, is to China, as her case is presented by Mr. Meng, aggression. 
He also emphasizes the long-drawn-out controversy over treaty rights. But 
his major premise is that Manchuria is a region which belongs to China and is 
inhabited by Chinese. Thus his approach to the questions at issue is deter- 
mined by the Chinese belief that the Japanese have forcibly inserted them- 
selves into territory which is, by every test which may be applied, Chinese, 
even though that force was applied in the first instance to Russia rather than 
to China. It was not to protect the integrity of China that Japan fought in 
1904-5, in the view of Mr. Meng, but to secure for herself a foothold on the 


1! Which is now presented as the need for establishing an effective barrier to the 
spread of communism. 


12 The facts with respect to these much-discussed annexes are authoritatively pre- 
sented in the Report of the [Lytton] Commission of Enquiry (League of Nations, VII. 
Political 1932. VII. 12. c. 663. M. 320. 1932. VII), pp. 43-45. 
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continent. Since then the Japanese have been steadily seeking to consolidate 
and extend their position, and thereby to weaken and finally to extinguish the 
authority of China over the Three Eastern Provinces. As evidential of the 
Japanese methods and designs much is made of the Twenty-one Demands of 
1915, and less of the resulting treaties, which Mr. Kawakami emphasizes at the 
expense of consideration of the Demands. Both agree, however, that the trea- 
ties of 1915 were at the root of the difficulties of 1931." Fundamentally this has 
been the case because the Chinese have refused to recognize those treaties 
as valid. Consequently they have “obstructed” the Japanese in the attempts 
made, in specific instances, to extend their interests through an application of 
the treaty provisions. Beyond this, the Chinese nationalist policy has been to 
build railways in Manchuria, in violation of the alleged secret agreement of 
1905, planned with a view to making economically untenable the position of 
the South Manchurian line. In respect of these controversies originating be- 
fore September 18, 1931, the two national publicists set forth the cases of 
their respective countries in much the same way and along much the same 
lines as the official cases were developed at the Council table at Geneva. 

Neither of the above-mentioned books gives the reader much knowledge of 
Manchuria itself, or of conditions in Japan and China as they relate to or af- 
fect the crisis in the relations of the two countries; nor do they fit Russia into 
the picture of relationships except as they deal with Russian policy at the 
opening of the present century. 

Manchuria itself, as well as the events leading up to and following the cri- 
sis of September 18, is the subject matter of Manchuria, the cockpit of Asia. 
Messrs. Etherton and Tiltman give a picture of the country, from the stand- 
point of its settlement, its economic life and its trade position, as well as of the 
politics relating to Manchuria, which should serve the needs of the general 
reader. Chapter iv, on “Manchurian trade,” is the most useful chapter in the 
book. Mr. Sokolsky in his Tinder box of Asia also broadens the treatment 
from that of emphasis on treaty relations, and in the last chapters of his book 
makes a very penetrating study of Manchurian politics, of the events leading 
up to what he calls, with justification, the second Sino-Japanese War, of that 
war itself, and of the establishment of Manchukuo. Chapter vii, “Russia in 
China,” is especially informative, although the entire book has value for the 
student as well as the general reader to whom it is especially addressed. 

But one who wants to get under the surface of politics and gain a more 
fundamental understanding of life in Manchuria should turn first to Mr. 
Lattimore’s Manchuria, cradle of conflict. Then he should read Sokolsky. 
Mr. Lattimore’s title leads one to expect a treatment of the same questions of 
commerce, railways, treaty rights, and political confusions which are the major 
preoccupations of Kawakami, Meng, Etherton and Tiltman, and Sokolsky. 
Instead of that the reader finds himself introduced to the social structure of 
Manchuria, and to a consideration of the functional relationship of Man- 


13 ]t should be stated, however, that the Japanese objectives have since been ad- 
vanced beyond that represented by the desire to validate the 1915 treaties. 
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churia to China. Historically, according to Mr. Lattimore, Manchuria has 
been an area which China found it necessary to control in her own defense. 
That is, there is a constant southward look on the part even of Chinese mi- 
grants to the region. After a certain advance north, the inhabitants, he points 
out, have invariably turned back toward the eighteen provinces. Thus Chinese 
governments have been presented with the problem of controlling Manchuria 
in order to prevent attacks designed in effect to annex China to the region. If 
one might apply this part of Mr. Lattimore’s thesis to present conditions, 
Manchukuo, whether actually independent or under the control of Japan, 
may be expected to feel a pull toward China which under these conditions 
would be essentially aggressive rather than defensive. Perhaps it is not the 
plan of aggression embodied in a Tanaka memorial" which causes Japan to 
look toward Jehol and also north China from Manchukuo, but only the tradi- 
tional pull of those in control of Manchuria toward China." 

From the standpoint of social structure Mr. Lattimore pictures the histori- 
cal and contemporary relationship of Manchus, Chinese, and Mongols to one 
another in Manchuria, emphasizing the cultural assimilation of the Manchus 
by the Chinese in contrast with the maintenance by the Mongols of their cul- 
tural identity. And in this same connection he points out that the Chinese 
migrants to Manchuria tend to develop a different set of attitudes than those 
of the inhabitants of the eighteen provinces, although they still retain their 
original provincial affiliations. The conclusion which must be drawn from this 
part of his analysis, however, is the same as that presented, on a different 
basis, in the Lytton Report, i.e., that this Manchurian outlook is not directed 
toward independence of China, but rather that it develops the desire to 
play a separate réle in Chinese affairs. 

The struggle which is going on in Manchuria is, in Mr. Lattimore’s opinion, 
that between western culture, based upon the machine and the conception of 
contract, and the traditional culture of China. Japan he considers to have ac- 
cepted, by imitation rather than assimilation, the culture of the West and to 
be attempting to carry it to Manchuria, while China is struggling to master 
and control with the force of her old ideology the machine economy of the 
West. If Manchuria is Japonized, which is to say westernized, Mr. Lattimore 
seems to conclude that the victory will rest with the West in China proper. 
Thus his view is that a large part of the friction in Manchuria results from 
the difficulty of fitting the western railway and other material factors into the 
traditional Chinese way of life. 


4 The authenticity of which is accepted by Etherton and Tiltman and denied by 
Kawakami. 

1 The Japanese at present allege that the defense of Manchukuo requires the estab- 
lishment of a “friendly” government in control of north China. Essentially, however, 
they seem to be interfering in Chinese politics either for the realization of a policy 
conceived before the founding of that state or in much the same way as Chang Tso-lin 
did and for much the same reasons, i.e., to extend the sphere of Manchurian, now 
Japanese, influence. 
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Beyond this, and of great importance, is the analysis made of social relation- 
ships within the Manchurian community. Thus the functional relationship of 
officials, colonists from China, Korean settlers, the military, bandits, opium 
smugglers, townsmen, and peasants to one another, and of all to the develop- 
ment of Manchuria, is presented at some length. And it must be confessed 
that, to the reviewer, this part of the book seems much sounder than some of 
the earlier sections in which the author generalizes brilliantly, but without the 
necessary qualifications, as to the conflict between Chinese culture and 
western methodology, and as to the westernization of Japan. The dominant 
impression which his analysis of the social structure of Manchuria gives is that 
of intricacy of relationships. And the great question which he indirectly raises, 
from the standpoint of the present and future, in terms of politics, is as to the 
ability of the Japanese to fit themselves satisfactorily into this intricate social 
structure. Can they do it without too costly and too prolonged a struggle? 
To the reviewer the answer would seem to be clearly in the negative unless 
they employ essentially Chinese methods of adjustment, as they now seem to 
be doing, and part of their case against China has been the backwardness of 
those methods, which, for example, lead to adjustment and negotiation with 
bandits rather than to the definitive establishment of an order of the western 
sort on the basis of law and of contract. 

On the other hand, the problem of Manchuria, in Japanese thinking, is 
intimately related to that of the development of an orderly régime in China 
proper. Political instability and disorder in China have reacted adversely on 
Japanese rights and interests in Manchuria, and since China has not demon- 
strated the ability to afford adequate protection to foreign rights and interests, 
Japan has made it clear that she intends to secure that protection for herself. 
Consequently the Japanese contend that the problem of Manchuria can only 
be understood completely in the light of developments in China. This is 
particularly appreciated by Mr. Sokolsky, who devotes four chapters of his 
book to an analysis of (1) internal conditions in China as they have developed 
since the revolution of 1911, with especial emphasis on the years of nationalist 
control and on the development of the communist movement; and (2) to the 
foreign stake in China south of the Wall. At the end of his discussion of the 
problem of development of a new political order in China he says: “China 
might become united in a movement of intense spiritual fervour, but such 
unions prove unworkable. Logically China must become a loose federation of 
autonomous regions.’”"® Thus he concludes that while culturally China re- 
mains a unit, political nationalism has not succeeded in breaking down the 
regional barriers to the emergence of a national state. One of these regions is 
certainly Manchuria, which now is detached, for the time at least, from China. 

That internal conditions in China have been of considerable importance to 
Japan, and that they have affected the evolution of her continental policy, 
must be conceded by the student of Far Eastern politics. In this evolution 


16 Pp, 52-53. 
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two distinct policies have been developed. Since the Washington Conference, 
as Mr. Kawakami points out, Japan has followed a conciliatory policy toward 
China as respects general questions at issue, such as treaty revision. In rela- 
tion to Manchurian questions, however, firmness rather than conciliation, 
which might lead to a weakening of the Japanese position, has been the rule. 
The explanation of the difference is to be found in the different réles which 
China proper and Manchuria play in relation to the economic life of Japan. 
China is a market for the products of Japanese industry while Manchuria is 
considered indispensable as a source of supply of minerals, other raw mate- 
rials, and foodstuffs. Consequently, regardless of the difficulties, which they 
naturally tend to underestimate because of a belief in their capacity to deal 
with them, the Japanese have come to regard the control of Manchuria as vital 
to their economic existence, hoping by presenting a conciliatory attitude 
toward the solution of general questions at issue to preserve their market by 
abating any hostility which the pursuit of the ends of their Manchurian policy 
might engender. But, as far as Manchuria is concerned, what was before 1905 
a . ritorial imperialism—expansion for its own sake—has since become an 
economic imperialism, with the South Manchurian Railway the center from 
which the economic influence of Japan in Manchuria radiates. This remains 
true in spite of the continued existence, notably in army circles, of the older 
conception of territorial expansion for its own sake. Support for such expan- 
sion is now (since the occupation) derived from a reference to the need for addi- 
tional lands for colonization of Japan’s excess population, as well as to the need 
for coal and iron and other mineral resources and raw materials. Consequent- 
ly it is necessary to consider the economic position of Japan and her economic 
interest in Manchuria and China in order to appraise her foreign policies. 

Two recent books are indispensable to an understanding of the economic 
side of Japanese development. From Dr. Moulton’s Japan, an economic and 
financial appraisal one can get a detailed and objective picture of the Jap- 
anese financial structure, together with a survey of industrial development 
and organization, and of trade organization and relationships. If this is supple- 
mented by reference to the more detailed examination of the industrial struc- 
ture which is presented by Dr. Orchard in his Japan’s economic position,” 
an accurate understanding of the present position will be obtained. 

With a population which has expanded from the forty-one millions of 1894 
to sixty-five millions today, it is obvious that a serious problem has been pre- 
sented to Japanese statesmanship. To solve this problem three alternatives 
have seemed to present themselves. The first of these, colonization or migra- 
tion, for several reasons has been considered, until recently, not to offer a 
solution. The second, increase in the productivity of the land and of an in- 
crease in the area under cultivation, has occupied Japanese statesmanship. 
But the limit of development in that direction has already been approximately 
reached. In any case such a solution would not affect foreign policy. 


17 Reviewed in this Journal, III (1931), 333-34. 
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The third alternative is that of industrialization. And it is here that we 
touch the mainspring of Japan’s contemporary Manchurian and Chinese poli- 
cies. The actual extent of the industrialization is clearly revealed by Moulton 
and Orchard. But domestic development is not of primary concern here. It is 
sufficient to say that industrialization has led to the belief that it is necessary 
for Japan to supplement her resources in minerals and other essentials and 
that, consequently, she has sought to acquire control of those resources or of 
areas within which they might be secured. Manchuria is thought to be rich 
in minerals as well as other resources, and Japanese policy has had as its end 
the control of those resources. But the rights acquired as a result of the Russo- 
Japanese War may be maintained only for a limited time under the terms of 
the original agreements. This weakness in their position the Japanese sought 
to remedy in 1915 by extending the time of possession to ninety-nine years. 
But with the refusal of successive Chinese governments to accept as binding 
the 1915 treaties, the problem presented has been that of finding a government 
willing to agree to the extension of the Japanese position, in point of time and 
also if possible in terms of treaty rights, and able to put its agreement into 
effect. And yet from this standpoint the situation was growing steadily worse 
after the establishment of the Nanking government, with its emphasis on re- 
covery of lost rights, and with the succession of Chang Hsueh-liang to Chang 
Tso-lin, followed by the young Marshal’s acceptance in foreign affairs of the 
direction of Nanking. The general trend in Chinese politics indicated that 
the economic position of Japan in Manchuria, regarded as vital to the national 
welfare, could only be safeguarded by bringing about the elimination of 
Chang Hsueh-liang and re-establishing under friendly auspices at least the 
measure of autonomy possessed by Manchuria in the days of Chang Tso-lin. 

But here the question arises whether the returns will be commensurate 
with the costs of pursuing the present policy of establishing an “independent” 
state in Manchuria. Much of the Manchurian coal is unsatisfactory for indus- 
trial purposes, and the iron ore is very low in metallic content. “In any other 
country, much of this reserve would scarcely be considered as ore.’"® At pres- 
ent Japan imports nearly one-half of her ores from the Straits Settlements. 
“It is because of the poor quality and high cost of Manchurian ore that 
Japan has in recent years been looking to other sources of supply.’® Thus 
both Moulton and Orchard tend to discount the industrial necessity for con- 
trol of Manchuria by Japan. 

What they emphasize as the primary necessity for the industrial future of 
Japan is markets rather than controlled access to raw materials. “Indeed,” 
writes Mr. Moulton, “Japan’s ability to find employment for her increasing 
population depends to so great an extent upon the expansion of markets 
for manufactured products in the Orient that the promotion of peaceful 
commercial intercourse should be a fundamental principle of international 


policy.” 
8 ORCHARD, p. 296. 19 Mou_ton, p. 466. 20 Pp. 471. 
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This same conclusion is reached by Grover Clark in his Economie rivalries 
in China. Mr. Clark presents a careful factual picture in summary form of the 
existent foreign financial, economic, and commercial interests of the western 
states and Japan in China, including Manchuria, which may be highly recom- 
mended. His conclusion is that Japan’s interests in China are of vital impor- 
tance to her. 

Were she deprived of her access to Chinese raw materials and Chinese markets, 
she would be utterly unable to maintain her present social and economic existence. .. . . 

Yet in the end there is no security for Japan except in the friendship of the Chinese 
people. That friendship, and that alone, will give her uninterrupted opportunity to 
buy the raw materials and the food which she must have to maintain her industries and 
to feed her people, as well as to sell to China the products of her factories. That friend- 
ship is not to be won with bayonets nor maintained with machine guns.”! 


That there has been an effect on trade of the policies pursued by Japan in 
Manchuria is generally conceded. China has developed the boycott as her 
principal weapon to be employed against those whom she considers to have 
treated her unfairly. And there was an immediate resort to the boycott after 
relations with Japan became strained. As a matter of fact, the weapon has 
been intermittently employed against Japan since 1919, its use being intensi- 
fied when relations became especially strained, and being relaxed as tension 
decreased. China’s policy of the boycott in relation to the Manchurian crisis 
of 1931-32 is considered, from the Japanese standpoint, by Mr. Kawakami as 
the explanation of the military intervention at Shanghai. There is reference 
to it from the Chinese point of view by Mr. Meng. The former considers it as 
a measure of war and aggression, while the latter regards it as a pacific meas- 
ure of self-defense. A more adequate appraisal of the boycott in relation to the 
entire complex of relations is presented by Mr. Sokolsky, particularly in chap- 
ter ix of his book. 

The actual effects on the trade of Japan with China are shown by Mr. 
Clark.” He concludes that the 10 per cent decline in trade from August, 1930, 
to August, 1931, represents the effects of the depression. In September, 1931, 
however, there had been a decline of 42.7 per cent, as contrasted with Septem- 
ber, 1930, which must be mainly ascribed to the boycott. October showed a 
decrease of 63.3 per cent in comparison with the same month of the preceding 
year. The November decrease was 76.7 per cent, while that for December was 
79.7 per cent. Thus, if the boycott should be maintained in its effectiveness, 
it would mean the virtual driving of Japanese goods from the China market. 
The Japanese view, however, seems to be that this effect is only temporary, 
and that as China is presented with the fait accompli in Manchuria and north 
China the boycott will be relaxed and they will be able to regain their former 
markets. If they do not entirely regain them, then they hope to secure com- 
pensation in an enlarged trade with Manchuria and north China and in the 
form of control of Manchurian raw materials. Perhaps they are right, but if 


2 P, 126. 2 Table on p. 108. 
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their guess as to the future should be incorrect, it is at least problematical 
whether the direct or indirect control of Manchuria will adequately compen- 
sate them for the loss of the principal market for their textiles. 

Another feature of the debit side of the Manchurian account is the finan- 
cial. The financial difficulties of Japan, in terms both of balancing the budget 
and of the maintenance of the yen at parity in the face of an almost constant 
adverse trade balance, are revealed in the study by Mr. Moulton. It is im- 
possible to do more than refer to them here. But the conclusion is forced on 
the reader of Mr. Moulton’s study that Japan cannot support an expensive 
military adventure at this time. The national finances were in such a state in 
1929 that the Menseito government was forced to contemplate drastic econ- 
omies in order to balance the budget. Foreign borrowing had been the means 
of reaching a balance since 1920, and it had been concluded that the nation 
must begin to live within its income. This, however, could be accomplished 
only by decrease in the military and naval expenditures. It has been suggested 
elsewhere that it was the loss of power since 1919 by the army and navy fac- 
tions, together with the threat of decrease in the military appropriations, 
which explains Japanese actions in Manchuria in September, 1931. Whether 
or not this be the case, the fact is that the Shanghai, Manchurian, Jehol, and 
north China adventures have been and are continuing to be expensive, and 
that Japan is confronted with the task of maintaining and extending the new 
Manchurian régime by military means. Already this has meant a decided in- 
crease in the budget proposals. If the Japanese guess that order can be re- 
stored with comparative ease, or alternatively, that the additional revenues ac- 
quired will be sufficient to maintain the Japanese forces, proves to be wrong, 
then Japan may well find that in the long run the financial cost of the Man- 
churian venture is insupportable. If the policy of non-recognition of the new 
régime by all other states should be followed, and if non-recognition should 
be construed to mean that no loans could be floated outside Japan for admin- 
istrative or developmental purposes in Manchuria, then the whole cost would 
fall on the Japanese taxpayer, who is already heavily burdened. With mount- 
ing taxes, and with loss of income due to restriction of foreign markets, a 
serious internal condition might well result. Thus it may be suggested that 
conceivably Manchuria may prove to be not the “Japanese life-line,”” but 
rather a noose the tightening of which will result in the economic strangula- 
tion of the country. Whether this proves to be the case will obviously depend 
on whether or not Chinese resistance, active and passive, continues, as well as 
on the financial policies of the western states. If Nanking accepts the loss of 
Manchuria and Jehol and acquiesces in good faith in the establishment of a 
government friendly to Japan in north China, and if popular hostility, ex- 
pressed through the boycott as well as through irregular warfare, comes to an 
end in a short time so that Japanese troops may be withdrawn, then the bal- 
ance sheet, to change the figure, may possibly show a net profit. 


Harowp M. Vinacke 
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The French race: theories of its origins and their social and political im- 
plications prior to the Revolution. By Jacques Barzun, Pu.D., 
sometime Mitchell fellow in history, Columbia University, Perkins 
scholar in political science, instructor in history, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” edited by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia University, No. 375.) New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 275. $4.25. 


One of the more popular of present-day reviewers of books dealing with 
French history, Albert Guérard, complains that the virtues exhibited by 
Charles Seignobos in his recent opus, The evolution of the French people, are all 
negative ones and that they may all be summed up in the one word “honesty.” 
Guérard would have his historian an advocate and Guérard speaks for a very 
large element in the historical world of today. This group should be pleased 
with the book under review, for its “implications” present abundant materials 
for legalistic arguments. 

Mr. Barzun’s introductory sentence is a challenge. It avers, “If the phe- 
nomenon of nationalism is the most significant factor in contemporary public 
life, it is equally true that one of the most deeply rooted and persistent con- 
victions upon which nationalism rests is the belief in race.’’ Professor C. J. 
H. Hayes, Essays on nationalism, is cited as authority for the conditional clause. 
The author next protests the idea of “race,” maintaining that “modern scien- 
tists have come to doubt the very meaning and validity of the concept.” 
Here he mentions F. Boas, Anthropology and modern life, as his proof. Finally, 
he defines “race in the nationalistic sense” as “any group which the speaker 
chooses to adorn by joining it.’ Certainly here are anthropological theses 
requiring defense. 

The study traces the progress of the race idea through French political 
writers. It finds origins in Julius Caesar, who describes the Gaul, and in Taci- 
tus, who pictures the German. Then follow Etienne Pasquier and Francois 
Hotman as exponents of the sixteenth century, Claude Joly and Charles 
Loyseau of the seventeenth, and on through the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century to Abbé Sieyés and other champions of the third estate. 

This dissertation represents painstaking research, but not of sufficient 
breadth to justify its title. It is too narrowly political. The French race is far 
more than a political institution; it is both physical and spiritual. Hegel did 
not invent his spiritual interpretation of nationality and race. The Frank be- 
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came a spiritual institution with the baptism of Clovis. Pope Urban II calls 
the “race of Franks’’ to the first crusade as a “‘race beloved and chosen by 
God ... . upon whom, above all other nations, God has conferred glory in 
arms, great courage, bodily activity and strength to humble the heads of 
those who resist you.” This eleventh-century religious appeal has in it more 
of race significance than have the prosaic writings of most of the political 
theorists enumerated by Mr. Barzun, whose present study should be but 
introductory to a more comprehensive treatment of “‘the French race.” 


EpwarbD FRANK HuMPHREY 
Trinity CoLLEGE 


Interim report of the committee on house of commons personnel and 
politics, 1264-1832. Presented to parliament by the financial secre- 
tary to the treasury by command of His Majesty, July, 1932. Cmd. 
4130. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. Pp. 155. 2s. 6d. 


A comprehensive record of the members of the house of commons in all the 
British parliaments from the earliest times has long been desired by many 
scholars. The committee appointed to report on the materials available for 
such a record was composed of distinguished men, all British except for Pro- 
fessor Wallace Notestein of Yale University. They have made the report a 
work of reference invaluable to students of parliamentary history. Here is a 
comprehensive survey of the materials for compiling a list of members of the 
house of commons from the thirteenth century. Here, too, is an exhaustive 
study of the available material for biographical notes on the members. All 
the sources are critically analyzed as to their reliability and the extent to 
which they may be expected to yield the desired information. 

The superb research which the committee with its numerous assistants has 
accomplished is evident throughout the report and in the valuable appendixes. 
In the first appendix is presented the necessary preliminary work of making an 
accurate list of parliaments from 1258 to 1832. Other appendixes contain ex- 
tremely useful bibliographical and other data on boroughs and on probates. 
In the body of the committee’s report is an examination of the lists of members 
of parliament that have already been compiled. Of these by far the most 
important is the Official return, but there are many gaps in this record, nota- 
bly in the “blank period” from 1477 to 1542 for which the sheriffs’ returns 
have been lost without a trace. Numerous other lists, printed or in manu- 
script, are described by the committee and the numbers of members which 
these lists add to the Official return are tabulated, while the names themselves 
have been card-indexed by the committee. Concerning the biographical mate- 
rial for members of parliament, the committee’s report is very illuminating. 
This is especially true of the section dealing with contested elections. 

What the committee strongly recommends is the compilation of a record 
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which will not only contain a list of members of the house of commons and a 
biographical dictionary of those members, but also an analysis and correlation 
of this vast body of information in the form of introductions to the various 
periods of parliamentary history and a general introduction to the whole series. 
The change could be traced, for example, from the locally minded representa- 
tive of the early parliaments to the member who has found in Burke’s speech 
to the electors of Bristol an eloquent expression of his views. 

It is a monumental undertaking which the committee urges, and it will 
require the collective endeavors of a host of scholars. But the work already 
done and the voluntary aid enlisted by the committee are highly encouraging. 
If the undertaking needs to be justified, the list of reasons presented by the 
committee is sufficiently impressive. This may be a time of declining faith 
in parliaments, but no modern tendency can detract from the value of such 


a work as the committee contemplates. 
Wiison H. Coates 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Comenius in England. The visit of Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius), 
the Czech philosopher and educationist, to London in 1641-1642; its 
bearing on the origins of the Royal Society, on the development of the 
encyclopaedia, and on plans for the higher education of the Indians of 
New England and Virginia. As described in contemporary docu- 
ments, selected, translated, and edited with ai introduction and 
tables of dates, by Rosert Fitzaisson Youne. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932. Pp. 99. $3.00. 


Particularly notable contributions made by Mr. Young in this publication 
are his translation of the recently discovered (1913) autobiographical frag- 
ment (Document I) giving Comenius’ own account of his visit to England in 
1641-42, and his assemblage in one chronological table of facts “illustrating 
the life of Comenius with special reference to his plans for pansophic encyclo- 
pedias and scientific societies, and his interest in educational work among the 
Indians of New England and Virginia.” Covering thirteen pages and ranging 
from 1592 to 1784, the table brings together the publication dates of impor- 
tant books, the foundation dates of scientific and philosophical institutions 
in Europe and the Americas, with such dates affecting the education of Indi- 
ans as that of the founding of Dartmouth College. In this table Mr. Young 
strikingly suggests the influence of Comenius’ work upon the idea of a great 
scientific college and the conception of an encyclopedia of all human knowl- 
edge. 

Less well sustained by other evidence is Mr. Young’s deduction from the 
autobiography that the English supporters of Comenius’ scheme for a state- 
supported college were the true originators of the Royal Society, in that Com- 
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enius’ visit “marks an important stage in the development in this country of 
the idea of a great institution for scientific research, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the ‘invisible college’ by Theodore Haak and others in 1645, and 
the foundation of the Royal Society in 1662” (pp. 6-7). While Haak, a friend 
of Comenius, admittedly instigated the meetings of 1645, this first nucleus of 
the Royal Society apparently was primarily a private, social gathering of a 
handful of young men who, wearied of the pressure of contemporary theologi- 
cal and political problems, met regularly once a week in taverns and lodgings 
“‘merely for diversion sake in an innocent and virtuous manner’”’ to discuss the 
scientific and philosophical novelties of the day (J. Wallis, Defense of the Royal 
Society [London, 1678], pp. 7-8; A. Wood, History and antiquities of Oxford 
{Oxford, 1786], II, Part II, 632-33). Though Boyle a year or so later does re- 
fer to them as “‘our invisible college,” neither these meetings nor those estab- 
lished at Oxford in 1649 (not in 1645, p. 18, and p. 39, n. 5) resemble the 
grand scheme for which Comenius sought parliamentary support. Further- 
more, the accounts by Wallis, Matthew Wren, Wood, Evelyn, and the record- 
book of the Oxford society itself indicate no noticeable desire to take the 
world as their province, but rather the purpose to enjoy the pursuit of all sorts 
of “philosophical inquiries.”” Only gradually as the “‘new philosophy”’ became 
fashionable after the Restoration did this conception of their co-operative ac- 
tivities become prominent. 

The dozen illustrations from contemporary sources are vivid and well 
chosen. The documentation is detailed and full, many of the references being 
to continental as well as to English manuscripts and publications. 

A word of appreciation should be given to the Oxford University Press for 
the handsome appearance of the book. 

Dorotuy Stimson 
GoucHErR CoLLEGE 


The literary life of the early Friends, 1650-1725. By Luretua M. 
Waricur. Introduction by Rurus M. (“Columbia Univer- 
sity studies in English and comparative literature.”) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xii+309. $3.00. 


“In the period covered by this book, 1650-1725,” says Professor Jones in 
his introduction, “four hundred and forty Quaker writers produced no less 
than two thousand, six hundred and seventy-eight separate publications.” 
The number of tracts circulated is estimated variously between two and a 
half million and four million. They were distributed by a systematic enter- 
prise which Miss Wright depicts in Britain and America and also in the con- 
tinent of Europe, for there was much early translation into French, German, 
and Dutch. A few examples of this very great body of writing are well known, 
and some others have had attention outside of the Society of Friends. But the 
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better-known works gain significance when viewed in connection with the 
mass of literary production to which they are organically related; and the 
mass, while various in merit, richly rewards study. In this little-worked field 
Miss Wright has done competent investigation. She has classified and de- 
scribed the Quaker writings, and analyzed the spiritual states which they ex- 
press, all with the insight of sympathy. Her thoroughness is attested by 
thirty-five pages of notes following the text, an extensive general bibliography, 
and a unique list of “early Quaker autobiographical records.” 

One of Miss Wright’s results that is largely new is the active group control 
which balanced Quaker liberty. This was exercised by the Second Day Morn- 
ing Meeting of London, acting as a board of censorship, judging manuscripts 
with reference to publication and enforcing accepted literary canons which 
were most clearly formulated by William Penn. The control is significant in 
relation not only to the literary production of Quakerism but also to its whole 
spirit. As Miss Wright shows, the “group-consciousness” of the Society had 
effect in decisions on Friends’ plans for preaching and missionary work, in 
considerable adherence to approved patterns of spiritual experience and also 
in the silent meeting. In her opinion such exercise of authority—for this it 
certainly was—saved the Quaker movement from becoming another Ranter 
movement. 

Autobiography holds a large place in Quaker writing. The Journal of Fox 
is but one member of a large family. “Before 1725 they had published over 
eighty confessions and journals, a number probably greater than all the non- 
Quaker autobiographies printed in England during the preceding seventy- 
five years.” Miss Wright discusses fully and with illuminating quotation the 
contents and form of these works. The Quakers, she contends, were pioneers 
in English subjective autobiography. “The writers achieved a skill, remark- 
able in that time, for expressing inward states of mind and of analyzing springs 
of action. Except in sporadic cases before the nineteenth century such intro- 
version was an extremely rare quality in English autobiography.” Other lit- 
erary species here described are history and biography, devoted to Quaker 
subjects; essays, including pleas and plans for international peace, incite- 
ments to American colonization and meditations; a surprisingly large amount 
of verse, which if Miss Wright’s extracts justly represent it hardly supports 
her assertion that it “reaches fairly high levels’’; a limited quantity of alle- 
gorical and symbolical composition, which the Quakers generally distrusted; 
a few sermons and some examples of proverbial expression. 

Miss Wright gives several valuable chapters to important phases of the 
inner religious life of the Quakers, as these are portrayed in their writings. 
Her references and extracts supply many instances of the heroism of the 
Quakers in persecution, and of their pioneer social idealism. Both the power 
and the quality of the Quaker movement are real in her pages. 


Rosert Hastines NIcHOLs 
AuBuURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Life and manners in Madrid, 1750-1800. By Cuaries E. Kany. 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1932. Pp. xiii+ 
483. $7.50. 


In his preface the author tells us that this book was the outgrowth of study 
of the sainetes of Ramén de la Cruz—extended, as it became evident to him 
that for a fair picture of the times a broader and more serious basis was neces- 
sary, to an examination of documentary evidence in the archives and libraries 
of Madrid, and a reading of contemporary journals, newspapers, letters, and 
memoirs of travelers, etc. The preface makes quite clear the nature of the au- 
thor’s sources, and the value that he assigns to each class, and the admirably 
full notes show equally well how much he owes to each. In the classification 
of his sources, it might have been as well to note that a few of his second class 
are not contemporary. Mesonero Romanos, Luis Coloma, for example, are 
entirely of the nineteenth century. 

The book begins with what one may call a social topography of Madrid, a 
description of the city, with closer examination of the life of the different quar- 
ters; to this rather more than a fourth of the whole text is devoted. In the 
chapters following there are treated in turn the various general aspects of the 
life of the time, the court, the guilds and artisans, the social and professional 
types, entertainments, theaters; and the last chapter is given to culture and 
religion. As the author, at the outset, excludes politics and economics from his 
program, it may be said that this is satisfactory completeness—though one 
misses a paragraph at least on the “Celestina” of the day. The exclusion just 
mentioned, while it makes for clearness and simplicity, gives an occasional 
taste of superficiality, in spite of the full documentation. Not that the book is 
superficial, far from it; but its plan makes one put it down with the feeling 
that he has been looking at the magic lantern rather than the cinema. For all 
this, the book is exceeding good reading, all the way through. The author has 
a very good idea of the illustration that will suggest the whole point he is 
making, and there is never the feeling that it has been sought after the fact. 
With two or three very small matters one may quarrel: the description of the 
abate (p. 216) is excellent, but seems curious as definition of a secular priest; 
“ambassador” is a rather elastic word, but it is straining it to use it of any 
representative of the United States in Spain in the eighteenth century (p. 154); 
on page 254 “deprecatory”’ should give way to “‘depreciatory”’; and it is rather 
hard on Pedro Calderén to date the decline of the Spanish drama from 1635 
(p. 317). 

The very numerous illustrations speak quite as clearly as does the text for 
the author’s intimate knowledge of his time and place. They are admirably 
chosen, and well reproduced; the plans of the city, of the Puerta del Sol, and 
of the theatrical center are specially welcome. Altogether this is a good book. 
To the reader who is not familiar with Desdevizes du Dezert’s L’ Espagne de 
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V'ancien régime (Paris, 1897-1904), it should be an encouragement to become 
so; to the one who knows that book, it will be an excellent companion and 


supplement. 
BENJAMIN P. BouRLAND 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


France and the colonial question: a study of contemporary French opin- 
ton, 1763-1801. By Cart Lupwia Loxxe, Pu.D., lecturer in his- 
tory, Columbia University. (‘Studies in history, economics and 
public law,” edited by the faculty of political science of Columbia 
University, No. 365.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. Pp. 254. $3.75. 


The study of European expansion has enjoyed great vogue in American 
university circles during the past generation. Attention has, however, con- 
centrated almost exclusively on Spanish and British accomplishments in em- 
pire-building and the transference of Iberian and Anglo-Saxon culture to re- 
mote regions. Only recently have isolated workers at Columbia University, 
the George Washington University, and the University of California under- 
taken serious research in French colonization on an extensive scale, and they 
are now enjoying to the full the thrills of historical pioneering without the 
assistance of guides, check-lists, calendars of papers, and other aids which 
facilitate the exploitation of better-known and therefore more prosaic fields. 

This work, by an enthusiastic young scholar, is one of the first fruits of 
such new endeavor and should do much to stimulate interest in the whole 
subject. Making use largely of printed material of the day, Mr. Lokke nar- 
rates in limpid English the hostility gradually developing among enlightened 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth century against the Caribbean colonies, the 
jewels of the empire, because of the prevalence of slavery in them and the 
gradual formation of a body of opinion favoring their abandonment and the 
acquisition of Egypt in lieu thereof since the latter could produce desired tropi- 
cal commodities by free labor and was, furthermore, much closer at hand. 

Viewed in this setting, the Napoleonic adventure becomes a veritable hu- 
manitarian undertaking, enjoying the whole-hearted support of idealists and 
reformers as well as the mundane approval of patriots and imperialists. Keen 
was the disappointment when the enterprise collapsed, and, out of the kalei- 
doscopic shuffle of events, the disillusionment, and the shifting of values which 
followed, arose a determination, in 1801, to retain the sugar islands and to 
restore in them the Colbertian colonial system which had been abandoned in 
the heyday of revolutionary enthusiasms. 


The author has performed his task well. It is hoped that he will make 
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as stimulating a survey of the period which followed, to emancipation days. 
A comprehensive eleven-page bibliography, ample footnotes, and a good index 


add much to the value of the book. 
JoserH RaGatz 
GrorGE WasHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Sieyés: his life and his nationalism. By Giynpon G. Van DeEusEn, 
Pu.D. (‘Studies in history, economics and public law,” edited by 
the faculty of political science of Columbia University, No. 362.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 170. $3.00. 


In this closely knit and scrupulously documented monograph Mr. Van 
Deusen has made a distinct contribution to the scholarship of the French 
Revolution. Without attempting to write a full-length biography of “‘the 
mole of the Revolution,” he has illumined the tortuous path of Sieyés’ revolu- 
tionary career and ably analyzed the ideas held by that enigmatic and con- 
ceited ecclesiastic who boasted that he had mastered the science of politics. 
The elaborate documentation which buttresses even the most innocent state- 
ments of the author are convincing tokens of a prodigious scholarly activity and 
competence of which he may well be proud. More gratifying to the reader is 
the evidence, as shown in the organization and the integration of the material, 
that Mr. Van Deusen has not lost himself in a wilderness of references but has 
moved through them with steadfast facility to his goal. 

The first four chapters which treat Sieyés’ early years, his rélé as pam- 
phleteer, and his revolutionary activity between 1789 and 1799 cover ground 
that has already been surveyed, but if the author has uncovered relatively 
little that is new, he has admirably brought together in brief compass mate- 
rial that has, with true revolutionary expansiveness, been scattered widely 
among many different works. The more valuable and the original part of the 
study begins with detailed examination of Sieyés as an exemplar of revolu- 
tionary nationalism. By tracing Sieyés’ ideas on the stimulation of political 
unity, his insistence upon representative democracy, his advocacy of universal 
military training, his subordination of the church to the state and his concep- 
tion of religious services as public functions, and his support of an educational 
system which would foster the concept of cultural unity, Mr. Van Deusen 
makes it clear that Sieyés was not a vague, well-intentioned humanitarian, but 
a “very shrewd and able man” with a concrete political philosophy, a patriot 
who “by his activities and plans. . . . tried to awaken in his fellow-citizens a 
consciousness of their country’s worth.” After 1795, the author argues, this 
advocate of the worship of la patrie “turns to making France the most power- 
ful state in Europe, the dictator of the continent.”’ In support of this conten- 
tion the author examines minutely Sieyés’ share in that forward foreign policy 
of the French Republic which, between 1795 and 1799, gave foreign diplomats 
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some justification for fearing that Louis XIV’s grandiose project had been 
revived. 

Mr. Van Deusen has solidly established his thesis that Sieyés, both in his 
earlier democratic nationalism and in his later chauvinistic nationalism, was a 
product and a formulator of the political temper of his times. One may dis- 
agree with him on points of emphasis or interpretation, as for example when he 
says that “Sieyés was willing to brush aside any concepts of justice and fair 
dealing” that might come in the way of making France dominant. The point 
it seems, is more subtle. Sieyés would not and could not believe that his course 
was contrary to justice and fair dealing. To his critics he would have spoken 
as he did on one occasion to Talleyrand: ‘You seem to me to be putting your- 
self in opposition to the natural course of affairs. You are combatting... . 
that force of events which rules in the political order as the law of gravitation 
governs the physical order.”” Such differences of opinion, however, in no 


wise detract from the value of this excellent study. 
Leo GERsHOY 


Lone IsLtanp UNIVERSITY 


The French Revolution and Napoleon. By Leo GeErsHoy, associate 
professor of history, Long Island University. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1933. Pp. xiii+576. $5.00. 


Professor Gershoy, though still far from elderly, has devoted a dozen years 
or more to the study of the French Revolution and Napoleon. From his pen 
some day we may confidently expect the definitive biography of the slippery 
Barére. The present publication is not to be considered his magnum opus, but 
as a textbook designed to meet the needs of the college student and incidental- 
ly to increase the profits of the publisher. 

What are the attributes of a good textbook? With twenty years to his 
credit as a teacher of undergraduates, the reviewer would venture to answer 
this question as follows: human-interest appeal, clarity of statement, general 
accuracy, and the proper distribution of emphasis. These attributes Mr. 
Gershoy’s book possesses in a commendable degree. As the drama develops 
on the crowded stage, we catch, for example, an occasional glimpse of an indi- 
vidual named Danton. At the proper time and place this individual emerges 
as “‘a bluff, hand-shaking, back-slapping politician, loud and coarse in speech, 
intensely courageous, and thoroughly unprincipled.”’ These are human char- 
acteristics which an undergraduate can appreciate. But, at least in the review- 
er’s opinion, Mr. Gershoy does not draw on his historical imagination for 
enough of this sort of thing. He writes straightforward, in a lucid, though 
compressed, style, eschewing dramatic effects. 

The book begins of course with the Old Régime, which is properly depicted, 
not as a static society, but one in the process of evolution. With fine discrimi- 
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nation the author selects what is essential to his story and lets the rest go. 
At the end of a hundred pages he has adequately described the conditions 
which made possible the revolution. The distribution of emphasis after 1789 
is, on the whole, well made. In general the author conforms to the conven- 
tional method of treatment, stressing the political side; but he is careful to 
introduce, very happily in most cases, economic factors. Where the story 
becomes too complicated for easy synthesis, as in chapters vii and viii, he 
deftly cuts the Gordian knot and tenders the slices, which, in the case of a 
textbook, is perhaps the very best way. After 1792 the war becomes the cen- 
tral theme to which all else is in a measure subordinated. At convenient 
places in the narrative, domestic reforms in France are discussed, the “‘con- 
tinental system” explained, and the dissemination of revolutionary principles 
throughout western Europe described. This last topic, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, deserves more emphasis than is allotted to it. The bibliography at the 
end is adequate and up to date. 

“Scholarly” is the adjective which best describes the book. Here in con- 
venient compass we have the latest information on the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. But whether the book will be successful as a text the reviewer 
hardly dares to predict. Graduate students will read it with pleasure and prof- 
it and bless the author for his pains. Undergraduates, being a perverse genera- 
tion, will probably not fully appreciate its merits. To a lively lecture course it 


would be a valuable supplement. 
B. GARRETT 


University or NortH CAROLINA 


Metternich and the British government from 1809 to 1813. By C.S. B. 
Buckianp. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xxii+534. $6.25. 

~ Despite repeated chastisement Austria remained, next to Great Britain, 
the most persistent enemy of Napoleonic hegemony; yet from 1810 to 1813 it 
appeared to Europe that the Emperor Francis worked hand in glove with the 

Emperor of the French. Nevertheless it was the tortuous system of submis- 

sion, dissimulation, and patience which Metternich inaugurated in 1809 which 

saved the Austrian state from ruin, and eventually helped to free Europe from 
its yoke. Mr. Buckland’s scholarly narrative illuminates the policy of Britain 
and of the Austrian minister during this critical period, basing the account 
chiefly on the materials in the Public Record Office in London. 

Metternich himself emerges from the examination with a luster almost 

equal to that which his own conceit would claim. After he took office in 1809 

he won the full confidence of the emperor only gradually, but from the first 
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he had in mind the definite plan by which he was to raise the Austrian Empire 
from the nadir of her fortunes to pre-eminence in Europe. “. . . . Tacking, 
and turning, and flattering. Thus alone may we possibly preserve our exist- 
ence, till the day of general deliverance”: thus wrote the new minister to his 
master in August, 1809 (quoted, p. 27), and thus was he to act; the present 
book is one long evidence to this fact. 

The ambassador in London was recalled in obedience to Europe’s master, 
but Austria gave a secret pledge that she did not consider the great struggle 
finished (p. 33), and there began the four years here described of irregular re- 
lations through secret agents. For the most part Britain took the initiative. 
She kept agents in Austria both to cultivate genial relations with this friend 
forced to act like an enemy and also to watch any popular movements which 
promised usefulness to the “Good Cause.”’ This latter duty enticed one san- 
guine agent after another into intrigues with the insurrectionist patriots of the 
Tyrol and the Adriatic, and brought embarrassment to Austria and catas- 
trophe to themselves. The agents and intermediaries as a whole showed 
themselves more enthusiastic than balanced. With only the “brilliant in- 
capacity” of Wellesley to guide them, little could be expected. 

The importance of communication between England and the Continent, 
by means of persons, letters, and newspapers, is emphasized. Fifty pages are 
devoted to the different routes, special travelers, and proposals for surrepti- 
tious trade. By 1811 Napoleon’s Continental System had virtually destroyed 
all routes from London to Vienna, except two long and expensive ones: that 
through Sweden to northeastern Germany, thence south (and Sweden was 
nominally at war with Great Britain), and that through the Mediterranean 
and into Austria via Albania or Constantinople. 

From the time of the marriage of Marie Louise events are traced in detail 
on a chronological basis. The rift between Britain and Austria created by this 
marriage was slow to heal, in spite of Metternich’s assurances and his kind- 
ness to Johnson; but secret relations were never completely severed. Vienna 
remained the pivotal point, and most of the material of the book is supplied by 
the correspondence of the British representatives there. The personnel 
varied: the able Johnson was forced to leave; indiscreet Horn was expelled; 
critical King (“terribly harum-scarum, even for an Irishman’) was caught 
in a plot and recalled by request; Nugent appeared but briefly on the stage; 
and Walpole, “‘the ebullient young man,” was soon returned to St. Petersburg, 
to the officious Cathcart who had sent him on a foolhardy mission. Each shed 
a different light on the character and methods of Metternich, but the man who 
stayed on and who alone was in the confidence of Metternich was the Han- 
overian Hardenberg. His judicious sympathy and understanding of the min- 
ister’s policy made him an invaluable interpreter, although his reports went 
to Count Miinster rather than to the foreign office. This was true even after 
the arrival of Mr. King in 1811, and very much piqued this regularly accredit- 
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ed agent. Perhaps King deserved a little more consideration, if only for the 
hardships of his voyage: forced to journey by way of Constantinople, he had 
at last reached the Austrian border only to be ordered by Metternich to stay 
two months in Bohemia in order to deceive the French as to his mission. Yet 
Metternich could never bring himself fully to trust this one or any other of 
the real Britons sent him. 

Through the reports of the British agents and Hardenberg the author 
brings out a good picture of the difficulties faced by Austria in her ever present 
Hungarian problem, the Tyrol, finances, military weakness, and fear of both 
Russia and France. Most interesting is Metternich’s long quiet resistance to 
the pressure of the crusading Britons, and the details of how he bent before 
the French storm only so far as necessary, then gradually stood erect again, 
and at last was ready to strike. These reports go far to prove that the mar- 
riage and even the alliance of 1812 do not mar the consistency of Metternich’s 
program; they show merely its elasticity under a constant aim. Up to the 
sending of Wessenberg in the spring of 1813 to induce Britain to join Metter- 
nich’s scheme of new armed mediation, the story is told with an abundance of 
particulars. But the last chapter, carrying the story to the Austrian participa- 
tion in August, is done summarily, and has been more ably handled in Webster’s 
Castlereagh. 

With regard to Wessenberg’s delay in Sweden, Mr. Buckland surmises that 
it may not have displeased Metternich, who played a procrastinating game 
(pp. 465-66). Possibly the delay was not unwelcome, but the Swedish inter- 
ference with his envoy exasperated Metternich. As a matter of fact, there was 
more behind the incident than the author or Wessenberg himself realized. 
The Swedish government was delighted with this opportunity to rap Metter- 
nich’s knuckles, and at the same time to delay a mission which it thought 
detrimental to its own cause. It deliberately forced Wessenberg to “cool his 
heels.””! 

As a narrative compilation of the relevant materials in the Public Record 
Office and the British Museum, the work of Mr. Buckland is excellent. The 
painstaking scholarship of the work gives, nevertheless, a one-sided picture, 
for there is no use whatever of the Austrian or any other continental archives. 
The “Intercepté” of the Vienna Staatsarchiv would alone have yielded matter 
of great interest. For Austrian conditions the author relies especially upon 
Oncken, Luckwaldt, and Demelitsch. He has used most of the important 
literature bearing directly on his subject, though it is surprising to see no 
mention of Sorel’s L’Europe et la Révolution frangaise. Some pertinent docu- 
ments, too, are printed in K. Woynar, Osterreichs Beziehungen zu Schweden 
und Dénemark (Vienna, 1891). Mr. Buckland has hardly considered the en- 


1 The primary reason was that the Swedes wished news of the Anglo-Swedish treaty 
of March 8 to reach London before Wessenberg (Engestriém to Léwenhielm, March 11, 
1813; Stockholms Riksarkiv, Muscovitica). 
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tire European scene except as that is presented, disconnectedly, in the dis- 
patches of the British or Austrian correspondents. He has made little attempt 
to explain how Britain’s relations with Russia, for example, or with Prussia, 
affected her relations with Austria. Even the important Hanoverian problem, 
repeatedly referred to, is never grappled. 

The organization of the material is determined by the dispatches rather 
than by subjects. To diminish the resultant confusion good cross-references 
are supplied. However, there is no index, which is unforgivable in a book as 
full of rich and varied material as is this one. Quotations are used in profu- 
sion, and left in the original French, German, or English. Oftentimes insig- 
nificant and lengthy quotations retard the narrative, yet in the main they are 
valuable and are cleverly woven together. The author’s skill is more evident 
in this than in his own writing, which is often more abstruse and rambling 
than that of the statesmen from whom he may have learned it. 

There is nothing revolutionary in the book, but for those already acquaint- 
ed with the period it contributes a mass of new evidence. Out of the varied 
reports of British agents it creates a mosaic accurately portraying the devious 
yet purposeful policy of the master of Austrian statecraft. 

Frankuin D. Scorr 
Strate TeacuErs 
Superior, Wis. 


Toward the new Spain. By Joseru A. Branpt. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiii+435. $4.00. 


Mr. Brandt traces the history of republicanism and liberalism in Spain from 
1808 to the present. The principal part of the book, about two-thirds, is de- 
voted to revolutionary movements against Isabel II, her fall and flight, the 
First Republic, and the events leading up to December, 1874, when Canovas 
del Castillo, Primo de Rivera, and Martinez Campos pronounced for Alfonso 
XII. The first 84 pages are taken up with material introductory to this period. 
The last 44 pages treat the history of Spain since 1875, and, though a very 
useful summary of the events just preceding and following the coming of the 
Republic, is the weakest and least scholarly part of the book. To treat the 
entire period since the fall of the First Republic in less than 50 pages and de- 
vote more than 350 pages to the period before that is badly out of proportion. 
This makes the title deceptive since one expects to find greatly needed infor- 
mation on fundamental social, intellectual, and economic changes, but does not. 

This defect should not obscure, however, the distinct contribution made by 
the author. He has made available to those who read only English the history 
of Spain in the critical years when the nation was preparing for the first at- 
tempt at popular government. By adequate use of the memoirs of such men 
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as Pj y Margall, Figueiras, Salmerén, and Pavia and of the Diario de sesiones 
of the cortes the political difficulties and the fall of the First Republic are made 
understandable. The book follows a chronological treatment in the main with 
some deviations to treat such movements as the introduction of the Interna- 
tionale in 1868. Two maps are included to aid the reader to understand the 
essential disunity of Spain: one of the natural geographical divisions and the 
other of the Spanish republics in 1873 when the nation was threatened with 
dismemberment. 

Too little attention is given to social, economic, and intellectual changes. 
The author has chosen rather to stick almost strictly to the political narrative, 
and the result is that the history of Spain is presented in all its confusion. 
A greater contribution would have been made if the author had chosen to 
follow, say, the thread of Spain’s intellectual revival in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. It cannot be denied that such an awakening has taken 
place and its history makes the otherwise highly confused situation more 


easily grasped. 


COLLEGE OF THE City or New York 


Battey W. Dirrie 


Diplomatic relations between the United States and Brazil. By Law- 
RENCE F. Hix, Pu.D., associate professor of history in the Ohio 
State University. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1932. 
Pp. x +332. $3.50. 

The relations between the United States and Brazil, contrary to the pre- 
vailing impression, have not always been characterized by the utmost cordial- 
ity. Indeed, for five or six decades after 1810, when the first United States 
agent presented his credentials to the fugitive Portuguese court at Rio de 
Janeiro, discord seems to have been the rule and concord the exception. More 
than half the book under review is a record of the disputes of this period—a 
record of affronts angrily resented, of claims prosecuted with irritating ardor, 
of threats and counter-threats, of muddling agents, of misunderstanding 
principals. The dismal details are a bit wearisome, but it does not follow that 
they should have been omitted or greatly curtailed. The author certainly was 
under no obligation to make the story pleasant. Moreover, the cumulative 
effect of incident piled upon incident is salutary. Wholesome illustration is 
afforded of international friction generated by the wrong-headedness, the 
incivility, the intolerance, and even, it appears, the downright dishonesty of 
public servants. Since these shortcomings are chargeable for the most part 
to our own representatives, it is all the more important that the facts should 
be known in this country, where, despite the vast improvement in our foreign- 
service personnel, the conduct of diplomatic relations, especially with the 
Latin-American countries, still leaves something to be desired. If the author 
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has failed in his treatment of this period, it is in what he omits rather than in 
what he includes. After all, the most striking thing is not that the two nations 
quarreled, but that they remained friends. This fact requires elucidation. It 
is not sufficiently apparent why no lasting resentments or deep-seated ani- 
mosities resulted from the years of disagreement. It is even less obvious that 
underneath the superficial differences lay the calm depths of international good 
will. A chapter devoted to this subject would have given a proper balance be- 
tween the positive and negative elements of the situation. 

The close of the Civil War in the United States marks the beginning of more 
cordial relations between the two countries. The old accounts are settled. A 
new spirit of co-operation pervades the scene. Friendly gestures take the place 
of angry grimaces. The opening of the Amazon to navigation, the appoint- 
ment of a Brazilian on the tribunal for the arbitration of the Alabama claims, 
the visit of Dom Pedro II to the United States in the centennial year of 1876, 
the hearty participation of Brazil in the first international American confer- 
ence held at Washington in 1889, the visit of Elihu Root to Rio de Janeiro on 
the occasion of the third conference in 1906—numerous incidents of this sort 
enliven the later pages of the book. Unfortunately, not enough space is al- 
lowed for such subjects, and thus the lack of balance to which reference has 
been made is accentuated for the work as a whole. This is regrettable, for 
otherwise the book deserves praise. It is based upon an extensive use of man- 
uscript sources, is well digested and clearly written. Taken all in all, it is a 
valuable addition to the studies in American diplomatic history which have 


been appearing in recent years. 
B. Lockry 


UnIversity OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


List of the serial publications of foreign governments, 1815-1931. Edited 
by Wrnirrep Grecory for the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, American Library Association, National Research Council. 
Committee: J. T. Grroup, chairman, Princeton University Li- 
brary; H. M. Lypensrere, New York Public Library; H. H. B. 
Meyer, Library of Congress. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1932. 


Pp. 720. 

This union catalogue exemplifies two of the answers which Professor 
Salmon gave to the question she propounded in the title of her book, Why is 
history re-written? (1) “Extension of method through division of labor... . 
The bibliographer . . . . has relieved the historian of a part of his necessary 
work”; and (2) ““New material along old lines . . . . the opening up to all of 
many state records . . . . the use of which had previously been reserved to a 
few or even denied to all.” The last of these quotations, together with its 
context, should be added to the reasons which Professor Gerould gives, in his 
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preface to Miss Gregory’s work, for the neglect, until recently, of these “‘pri- 
mary records of the activities of government.” 

As recently as 1901 Langlois (Manuel de bibliographie historique) lamented 
the lack of bibliographies of government publications, which not only are pri- 
mary sources but are numerous—as he puts it, they have blackened more pa- 
per than any other group of publications except the daily press. Historians 
—many of them—did use these documents, of course, through their knowledge 
of the organization of a particular government and, by persistent inquiry and 
experience, of the names and whereabouts of its various state records. Miss 
Gregory’s prefatory account of her procedure and difficulties may be taken as 
typical of those of individual historians heretofore, except that Miss Gregory’s 
undertaking was rather more fortunately timed, for undoubtedly since the 
Great War public documents have become more conspicuously necessary to 
all research in modern history, therefore more in demand, and therefore in- 
creasingly accessible. 

Before the publication of this book the bibliographer’s contributions to 
government-document bibliography (other than United States documents) 
have been very modest indeed, as a glance at the relevant sections of the 
Guide to historical literature or at Child’s Government document bibliography in 
the United States and elsewhere shows. Now there is available to the scholar 
a fairly complete list of the serial publications of some 650 national and state 
governments, together with indications of whether or where the publications 
are available in this country. 

The compiler warns us that the list is not perfect and complete but is in- 
tended as a “foundation on which to build,” with the hope that “in another 
decade it may be possible to issue a second edition.” The incompletenesses— 
which the reviewer cannot pretend competence to specify—are not all the 
fault of the publishing bodies or even of foreign libraries. The list of American 
libraries co-operating numbers only eighty-five, and fourteen of these supplied 
only a partial record of their holdings. 

Another warning may not be amiss, even though it should be obvious in the 
title. A list of serials is not a list, or an index, of their contents; the reviewer 
wishes that a couple of pages could have been added to bring together in one 
place a bibliography of such indexes as do exist, as well as of the catalogues is- 
sued by a “few” governments of their respective publications. Further, since 
the entries under each country are arranged alphabetically under the depart- 
ments responsible for their publication, a brief index in English under broad 
subjects such as commerce, finance, and the like, would have been a great 
convenience—though probably a luxury. 

As it is, the modern historian of any country now has at least and at last a 
“reasonably complete” list from which to select the series of documents which 
contain his official source material; he can now locate more of it in this coun- 
try than he may have supposed; and, incidentally, Miss Gregory’s preface is a 
guide to the most likely places abroad to supplement American libraries, and 
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—dare one venture to suggest it?—to a list of amiable individual librarians 
and scholars competent to be of assistance in the field. To these, to the three 
learned societies and their committees under whose auspices Miss Gregory 
worked, to the two foundations which generously subsidized so important a 
work which, as Langlois said, could never pay for itself, and, of course, to Miss 
Gregory herself as a skilful bibliographer and editor, historians owe a particu- 


lar debt of gratitude. 
Henry B. Van Hoesen 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Treland and Irish emigration to the New World from 1815 to the famine. 
By Wii11aM Forses Apams, Pu.D., assistant professor of history 
in the University of California at Los Angeles. (“Yale historical 
publications,’ Miscellany, No. xxiii.) New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1932. Pp. vii+444. $4.00. 

Relatively little has been written about Irish history during the past cen- 
tury, probably because the Irish people have an indifferent interest concerning 
their past. Care was taken, of course, during the stormy Land League days 
to provide the people with the sort of history that would serve them in their 
excoriation of all things English. More recently blind condemnation has given 
way to a more subtle form of bias—that arising from attempts to demon- 
strate that English policies were misguided, if not wholly wrong. Even the 
work of George O’Brien, whose indefatigable search for materials commands 
our respect, has not rid itself of this incubus. On the whole and surprisingly, 
Irish materials have been best handled by continental scholars whose inter- 
ests lie in the field of economics and sociology rather than in narrative history. 

In turning to Professor Adams’ volume then it is well to keep in mind that 
he has been confronted with difficulties that no investigator in the field of 
modern Irish history can escape. In fact, his work deals with a period, 1815- 
45, and a subject, emigration, about which relatively little is known. His 
eagerness to present to the reader a large mass of materials never before ex- 
ploited tends to obscure his generalizations, which are certainly there. Page 
after page is burdened with dates, names, and incidents that ought not to have 
been admitted to the bar of history. In the second place, particularly in the 
last phase of the book, Mr. Adams has yielded to the temptation, common 
among Irish historians, of cutting loose from the bounds of his theme and 
indulging in generalization concerning Ireland and Irish emigration in general. 
That such improvisation is confusing, if not dangerous, may be seen from the 
following statement, ““Through the person of Woodrow Wilson, Ireland has 
entered world history, and it is only a question of time until its leaders, 
absorbed for the moment in the reconstruction of a national ideal, seek a place 
in world polity” (p. 335). With those, however, who will undoubtedly cavil 
because the author has not seen fit to include a study of the famine and post- 
famine emigration, the reviewer has little sympathy. That he has brought us 
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to the very threshold of a vast and complicated subject, though in a work of 
slightly greater proportions than desirable, is in itself a distinct contribution. 

The work begins with a comprehensive analysis of the state of Ireland in 
1815, whose object is to reveal those conditions most likely to promote emi- 
gration. The inability of the soil and the system of land tenure to support 
adequately an ever increasing population, together with the decline of busi- 
ness in the towns, rendered emigration inevitable. The earlier groups came 
from the propertied rather than the poorer classes and from the north rather 
than the south; but as the famine years approached, the balance tended to 
redress and the flood gates to open more and more widely. The fluctuations 
from year to year are carefully explained and the elusive subject of numbers 
and destination is ably dealt with in the appendix. A large portion of the work 
is concerned with emigrant traffic per se—the ports of departure, the charac- 
ter of the shipping, the effect of emigration upon the general trade relation- 
ship, and the regulatory acts governing this new type of traffic. Also is treated 
the reaction of Great Britain, Canada, and the United States to the increasing 
swarm that reached their shores. Of necessity Mr. Adams was constrained to 
investigate conditions and attitudes that prevailed not in Ireland alone, but in 
four different countries. His methods will be studied with profit by all stu- 
dents of American emigration. Above all, he shows convincingly that during 
the years preceding the Great Famine an accommodation had been reached and 
a means prepared by which the exodus of a nation was to be greatly facilitated. 
The harassed peasants knew, at least, where to seek sanctuary, the remittance 
system was long in practice, the shipping interests were developing a type of 
ship designed to transport human cargoes, the sanitary code and other 
safeguards had been worked out, and the immigrants’ countries had projected 
policies capable of expansion. 

An excellent bibliographical essay concludes the work. The book is well 
documented, but the lack of a complete bibliography will occasion some diffi- 
culty for the student who wishes to identify some of the materials that Mr. 


Adams has unearthed. The maps, which portray the regions of heaviest and 


secondary emigration in 1815-20 and in 1830-35, are well conceived and exe- 


cuted. 
J. E. PomFret 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Etudes sur les mouvements libéraux et nationaur de 1830. Published 
under the auspices of the Comité FRrANgaAIs DES His- 
TORIQUES and under the direction of the Soctér& p’HisTorre 
Moperne. (“1830.”) Paris: Editions Rieder, 1932. Pp. xi+226. 
Fr. 25. 


In October, 1930, by a conference at the Sorbonne sponsored by the Comité 
Francais des Sciences Historiques and the Société d’Histoire Moderne, the 
centenary of a revolution was commemorated in fitting and significant fashion. 
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The program represented recent research in the history of the July Revolution 
and its repercussions outside France; papers were presented by a constellation 
of French savants and by a number of guest-historians from Belgium, Poland, 
Italy, and Greece. In addition to the séances a travail, the organizing com- 
mittee, headed by M. Charléty, rector of the University of Paris, and himself 
author of the two volumes in the Histoire de France contemporaine on the 
Restoration and the July Monarchy, had provided appropriate entertainment 
in an evening of Chopin and lesser composers associated with the revolution- 
ary movement, and in an excursion to the chateau Maisons-Laffitte (once the 
residence of that banker Laffitte who had no slight part in making the Duke 
of Orleans King Louis Philippe) to see an exhibition of portraits, prints, and 
caricatures of a hundred years ago. 

This volume is a collection of papers read on that occasion; taken together 
they constitute an interesting stock-taking of what has been done recently on 
the subject in question. The constitutional and juridical aspects of the revo- 
lution are treated in two brief essays by specialists in those fields; there are 
several studies of provincial towns during the “July days”; a fragment of the 
journal, hitherto unpublished, of an Englishwoman who, passing through 
Paris at the moment of the crisis, was detained there by the uncertainties of 
the situation, and recorded her impressions during the days of disorder and 
anxiety, appears in translation; several itemized statements, notably M. Abel 
Rigault’s on the Archives des affaires étrangéres, indicate some of the unex- 
ploited material available for further research; finally, the foreign contribution 
consists of several articles, among them a review of the state of Polish re- 
search on the events of 1830-31, a study of Belgian opinion on the eve of the 
Revolution, and a paper on Talleyrand’s scheme for the partition of Belgium 
in case its independence should, as he thought it would, prove ephemeral. 
There is no index, and the volume has its full share of those irritating if incon- 
sequential typographical errors one learns almost to expect in a French publi- 
cation. 

In his essay on the constitutional significance of the Revolution, M. Mir- 
kine-Guetzévitch underlines the incontestable but too often ignored fact that 
the men who came into power at the overthrow of the Bourbons were liberals 
who—remembering Bonaparte—believed sincerely that universal suffrage 
was but a trick with which to dupe the masses, and that the cens was a guaran- 
tee of liberty. M. Mirkine-Guetzévitch himself considers 1830 a more sig- 
nificant date in the evolution of constitutional government than 1848, inas- 
much as the parliamentary principle seems to him more important than that of 
manhood suffrage. On a minor point he makes a misleading statement. As 
evidence of the singular truth that in 1815 when French constitutionalism was 
in its infancy it was the reactionary party—the Ultras—who, having a thump- 
ing majority in the chamber, insisted upon a responsible ministry, he refers 
to Barante’s memorandum of that date, implying that its author was an Ultra. 
As a matter of fact, Barante was not a member of that faction, and his memo- 
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randum was a manifesto not of Ultra opportunism, but of the program of a 
group of Constitutionalists who finally compassed the downfall of the Ultras 
by persuading Richelieu and Louis XVIII to dissolve the Chambre Introuvable. 

M. Pierre-Paul Viard’s article on the juridical aspects of the revolution 
discusses the gain in civil liberty and equality which may be accredited to the 
change in government. His appraisal seems to the reviewer rather conven- 
tionally depreciatory in tone—an illustration of M. Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s 
remark that the “men of 1830” have not had a good press in posterity. In the 
matter of the death penalty for political offenses, for example, M. Viard makes 
the point that although the liberal leaders had agitated for its abolition in the 
previous decade, they failed to erase it from the code when they succeeded to 
power. That is of course true (except that some of them, notably Guizot, had 
not demanded its abolition but had called upon the government to abstain 
from its use); but their exceeding reluctance to resort to it even under great 
provocation contrasts so strongly with the practice of the former government 
as to seem deserving of recognition. 

Not the least significant part of the collection consists of the regional 
studies wherein MM. Contamine, Prentout, Durand, Villat, and Giraud-Man- 
gin report the results of their investigations of the archives of Metz, Caen, 
Céte d’Or, Besancon, and Nantes. In addition, M. Georges Weill (author 
twenty years ago of the brilliant volume entitled France sous la monarchie 
constitutionnelle in the series, ““Peuples et civilisations’) summarizes the re- 
sult of a rapid examination by himself, M. Pouthas, and others of documents 
sent to Paris for the occasion by obliging archivists of twenty-five depart- 
ments. The evidence unearthed goes to show that in all the provincia] cities 
anticlerical feeling was keen; that the current of opposition to the Polignac 
ministry, running strong in the year before the Revolution, commonly mani- 
fested itself in new local journals of more or less advanced opinions, but that 
provincial leaders looked to Paris for leadership, and with few exceptions, 
waited anxiously when the crisis came, to take their cue from the capital; that, 
save for the rare cases where the local situation was embittered by peculiar 
circumstances of long standing, violence and bloodshed were conspicuously 
absent. The liberal party in the departments, as at Paris, seems to have 
shown an admirable anxiety not to allow their cause to be marred by excess or 
vindictiveness. The workingmen of the industrial towns were calm; their 
brothers in Paris, making common cause with their employers, were fighting 
gallantly for freedom of the press although they could not have read news- 
papers even if they had not been too dear for wage-earners to buy. The “social 
question” did not yet exist. Unless, as is highly improbable, the further ex- 
ploration of local sources reverses the tentative conclusion now possible, the 
revolution which ushered in the Orleanist Monarchy seems destined, in M. 
Weill’s phrase, to wear the aspect of a “scéne idyllique.” 


E.izaABETH PARNHAM BrusH 


Rocxrorp COLLEGE 
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Napoléon III inconnu. By Frerptnanp Bac. (“Les énigmes de l’his- 
toire.”) Paris: Félix Alcan, 1932. Pp. viii+324. Fr. 15. 


Probably no man of nineteenth-century Europe has had paid to him the 
tribute of more biographical literature than Louis Napoleon. It began in his 
own time when France was deluged with a mass of contemporary literature 
treating of him and of his enigmatical progenitors—Le sieur Louis Bonaparte, 
sa vie et ses crimes, La femme Bonaparte (Hortense), ses amants, ses orgies, etc. 
—all of them bound in yellow or in flaming red, or in an annoying purple. 
This fashion was continued in more detailed treatments. From Kinglake to 
La Gorce and F. A. Simpson, the character and actions of this imperial som- 
nambulique have been analyzed, and discussed in detail. Contemporary pam- 
phleteers, jealous rivals, and painstaking scholars have exhausted themselves 
in their efforts to explain Louis Napoleon. Most of them have approached the 
problem from the point of view of Louis Napoleon in action, but Ferdinand 
Bac has reversed the usual process. His study is one of Louis Napoleon in 
preparation. 

There is much that is pleasing in this book and, too, a very great deal that 
is annoying. The author’s father was attendant upon the court of the exiled 
Hortense, and from his manuscript journal M. Bac has gleaned a considerable 
amount of information. To other materials that he has used he refers rather 
ambiguously. One thing, however, is clear, This author believes that the en- 
igma of the birth of Louis Napoleon will never be solved. From this question 
he passes to a study of the environment of the future emperor. 

Here it is that the author finds the basis for an explanation of the character 
and later acts of Louis Napoleon. The cold impassive exterior of the prince 
cloaked, he declares, an “intérieure ardente. Quelque chose d’Auguste et de 
Tite sous les traits de Werther, ce type de réverie allemande.’”’ The mad, 
impetuous seeking after glory and power coupled with a strange, persistent, 
almost wistful pursuit of humanitarian ideas and projects, M. Bac interprets 
not as insincerity, but as hallucination resulting from the diverse forces that 
played upon a nature fundamentally sensitive and romantic. From Hortense, 
his mother, who lived at Arenenberg amid a veritable musée of imperial souve- 
nirs, Louis Napoleon learned le culte des aigles. From Lebas, son of a conven- 
tionnel, upon whose presence with his son Louis Bonaparte had insisted, the 
young prince learned republicanism, utopian ideas, and became Voltairien. His 
association with Swiss and Bavarians brought him the romanticism and ideal- 
ism of Schiller. In his cahiers, we are told one finds ample evidence of the 
force of these ideas. These formed the first influences of the unconscious edu- 
cation. It is, indeed, undeniable that they appear in his later pamphlets, Les 
idées napoléoniennes, Vl’ extinction du paupérisme, etc. 

Then, in 1826, began the frequent journeys to Italy. While Queen Hortense 
expended her emotions over objets d’art and tutor Lebas delved into archaeol- 
ogy, Prince Louis made contact with Italian and Corsican conspiracy, with 
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Count Arése, and with the secret societies. From these sources came that 
chimera which never left his view, the idea of a union of the Latin races. The 
result was the attempt at Forli and a hasty escape back to Switzerland where, 
as citoyen suisse, military studies now occupied his entire attention. 

The advent of Louis Philippe to the throne of France opened the period of 
conspiracy. To the influence of Arése was now added that of the mad Colonel 
Parquin and Fialin-Persigny who became the whipper-in of the Napoleonic 
cult. Arenenberg was now the place of pilgrimage for conspirators French, 
Polish, Italian. Before this audience Hortense played successfully her réle (in 
which none surpassed her) of unhappy exile, while her son was the sensitive 
recipient of the woes of all Europe. Parquin harangued him while Persigny 
marshaled the troops of malcontents, who, if they came from France, talked 
of the trahison hypocrite of Louis Philippe and the régime infdme des Orléans. 
France, it appeared, needed rescue from oppression; France would welcome 
the return of the Bonapartes. The theaters of Paris were producing in one 
year twenty Napoleonic pieces, and the first Napoleon had been set high and 
secure atop his column on the Place Vendéme amid the plaudits of the multi- 
tude while across the country heavy wagons were lumbering and carrying to 
the provinces the “Panorama of Saint Helena”—a painted wonder that at- 
tracted the sympathy of crowds of provincials. In such a milieu the period of 
hallucination began. Prince Louis deserted the counsel of his mother and 
family to become a conspirator. 

Few writers have depicted so fully as M. Bac the environment in which 
Louis Napoleon moved during the formative period of his life. 


Joun M. S. ALLISON 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


‘H Movapxia év ‘EAXdét 1833-1843 [the monarchy in Greece 1833-1843]. 
By T. N. Prrervezes. Athens: Bartsos, 1932. Pp. 424. Dr. 125. 


- The author, an official of the Greek ministry of foreign affairs, has availed 
himself of its archives and the considerable literature on his subject, notably 
Eyuard’s letters in Chapuisat’s Restauration hellénique, to publish a sequel to 
his Political history of the Greek insurrection. He chose an opportune moment 
for publication, for 1933 is the centenary of Otho’s arrival in Greece and of the 
evacuation of the Acropolis by the Turkish garrison. But his history of the 
first decade of the Monarchy in Greece has a thesis to maintain—that for 
Greece a monarchy, provided that it be properly organized, is a better system 
than parliamentary government, which, though theoretically the rule of the 
people, is in practice the alternate sway of rival groups of politicians. This 
opinion, which seems unsuited to the Greek character with its love of discus- 
sion and its intensely democratic, though not necessarily republican, tenden- 
cy, colors his interesting narrative of the Bavarian regency and the patriotic 
and paternal autocracy of Otho up to the revolution of 1843. Unlike some 
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historians, he praises the Bavarians for their services to education and their 
legislative activities, unhampered by party, but criticizes their separation of 
the church of Greece from the Ecumenical patriarchate without the patriarch’s 
sanction, and thinks their unpopularity due to their higher salaries—a phe- 
nomenon repeated in the case of later foreign missions and companies. Mon- 
archist as he is, he recognizes Otho’s defects: his immersion in details, his 
hesitation, and the centralization of all questions in his hands. Otho had, 
moreover, to face other difficulties which were not the result of his own weak- 
ness: the intrigues and interference of the three protecting powers and their 
tactless and overbearing ministers at Athens, who had their respective Greek 
party leaders. Thus parties, which should have been national, took their 
names from the countries of their protectors. Russia rallied her partisans to 
the cry of “orthodoxy,” proclaiming that Otho’s conversion would be the 
salvation of Greece; England found a panacea for all Greek ills, including the 
payment of Greek loans, in the blessed word “constitution,” the meaning of 
which was unknown to the peasants, who were indifferent to the revolution 
which created parliamentary government. His diplomatic training leads the 
author to distrust the wisdom of feature writers—Athens then had four and 
now has nineteen dailies—and to defend against the clamor of the politicians 
and journalists the commercial treaty concluded with Turkey by Zographos 
in 1840, which provoked a diatribe against its negotiator, and thus provided 
a precedent for the similar diatribe against Venizelos in 1916. He points out 
that in 1836 all the eminent public men were simultaneously serving the state; 
but under the Constitutional Monarchy in 1877, and under the Republic in 
1926-27, Greece had “Ecumenical” governments composed of the leaders of 
all parties. He shows that a coalition of the British, who wanted an orthodox 
king of Greece, of the political oligarchy and the discontented veterans of the 
war of independence, produced the revolution, with which his story ends. His 
is a suggestive book to be read with caution, but contains some historic truths, 


which statesmen may ponder. 
MILier 
ATHENS, GREECE 


The provincial system in New Zealand, 1852-76. By W. P. Morre tt, 
reader in history in the University of London, sometime Ross fel- 
low of Knox College, Dunedin, and Beit lecturer in colonial history 
in the University of Oxford. (“Imperial studies,’ No. 7.) New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. x +293. $4.00. 

In 1928 Kenneth N. Bell and W. P. Morrell issued tkeir Select documents on 
British colonial policy, 1830-1860. Two years later appeared Mr. Morrell’s 
British colonial policy in the age of Peel and Russell, an admirable synthesis that 
covered the period from 1841 to 1852. These two bocks dealt with colonial 
policy and the colonial office, and with all important parts of the overseas em- 
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pire except India. The present work, an essay in the constitutional history of 
New Zealand, is much more limited in scope. Three preliminary chapters 
sketch the settlement and the earliest government. We are in England only 
for the drafting and passage through parliament of the Constitutional Act of 
1852. The heart of the book, and the part in which the real contribution lies, 
is a detailed account of government under the act down to 1876. 

There was a central government with a general assembly and (after 1856) 
a responsible ministry. The six original provinces each had an elected super- 
intendent and a provincial council. The central government had authority 
over the provinces, so that, strictly speaking, this was a unitary system (p. 
55). But their separate origins and strong individuality made the provinces 
assertive and tenacious of their rights. The result was twenty years of struggle 
over the thorny question of the distribution of powers. Hence came the chief 
party division, that between Centralists and Provincialists; hence, too, occa- 
sional separationist movements, all unsuccessful. The chief though not the 
only battleground in this strife was the general assembly. Its sessions, legis- 
lation there, the making and unmaking of ministries, and reactions to all this 
throughout the provinces are detailed in a political narrative that makes up 
two-thirds of the book (chaps. v—x); and along with this narrative there is dis- 
cussion of the constitutional problems involved. There are frequent compari- 
sons between this “‘semi-federal” system and federations elsewhere. Political 
leaders are briefly and pithily characterized. After responsible government 
was attained the influence of the governors and of the colonial office, at least 
in the constitutional field, was very slight. A final chapter is devoted to gov- 
ernment in the provinces. 

Mr. Morrell wrote this book in New Zealand in 1923, and subsequently 
revised and partly re-wrote it in England. He interviewed survivors of the 
incidents he describes, and used manuscript and newspaper material, some of 
it not accessible outside of New Zealand. There isa selected bibliography with 
brief comments on some of the items, a list of governors and of responsible 


ministries, an excellent map, and an index. 


F. Raney 
LawrENCE COLLEGE 


The life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Garvin. Vol. I, 1836-1885: 
Chamberlain and democracy. New York and London: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xiv-+624. $5.00. 

Mr. Garvin’s very important book quite comes up to the expectations of 
those who have known for many years of its author’s project, and still wait 
impatiently for its completion. And yet, I think, every reader will find it in 
some way or other not quite the sort of book he expected it to be. 

This first volume of the official life of the most important second-class 
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statesman of the Gladstonian period narrates the story of the years when 
Chamberlain was first a great figure in the important local affairs of Birming- 
ham, and then an increasingly significant junior member of the cabinet. 
Enough important incidents occurred during the period covered by the vol- 
ume to make one feel that its six hundred full-packed pages are not too many. 
Yet in considering this first volume, which goes to 1885, one must remember 
that it is the years to come in which its hero was the statesman whose career 
was so influential that our curiosity about its details is still vivid almost a 
generation after his retirement. 

One can roughly divide the material in the volume into two parts, though 
of course in the writing of the book they are intermingled. First are those 
subjects which Mr. Garvin, alone of historians and biographers of the period, 
treats at full length and with expert knowledge. (It is these too in regard to 
which neither Mr. Garvin nor anyone else nowadays has any very strong 
personal emotion.) Of these subjects the first is the ancestry and early life of 
Joseph Chamberlain—described with a more than nineteenth century luxuri- 
ance of detail and comment, and with a successful re-creation of an atmos- 
phere necessary for the comprehension of the hero’s point of view. Too much 
praise cannot be given the author for his repeated emphasis that Chamberlain 
was middle class, a provincial, and a Unitarian. 

Next is the story of Chamberlain the local industrialist and radical pundit, 
almost the originator and certainly the most successful accomplisher of a policy 
of what came to be called “‘gas-and-water socialism,” one of the great public 
movements of the century. Similar in nature and importance is the story of 
Chamberlain’s departmental achievements at the board of trade from 1880 to 
1885, and his success in securing legislation of an advanced nature on patents, 
bankruptcy, and especially on merchant shipping. Two political subjects are 
equally non-controversial: the story of the organization and working of the 
“caucus”; and the story of the agitation and working for the widening of the 
franchise which was (moderately) achieved in 1884. The second of these two 
is complicated by its relationship with other topics, and it is intimately con- 
nected with another topic of which the next volume of the Life will be full, the 
“radical program” and the “unauthorized” campaign. 

On other subjects it is impossible for an Englishman to write, even today, 
without prejudice, and Mr. Garvin’s prejudices, as everyone knows, are some- 
times expressed with what one might call a genial animus. Perhaps fortunate- 
ly, since the subject of a biography must be a hero to his biographer, Mr. 
Garvin’s prejudices coincide with those of Chamberlain. 

The great subjects in this category are Ireland and the empire. Their very 
mention, with the fact that the volume ends in 1885, indicates that the impor- 
tant part of the story is still to come. Nevertheless, Mr. Garvin’s present con- 
tribution may not be neglected. He retells the story of English-Irish intrigue 
from 1880 to 1885 in a way valuable as a supplement to Morley’s Gladstone, 
giving a number of new facts. Chamberlain always anxious for generosity to 
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the Irish peasant and as eager to attack landowners in Ireland as in their 
other manifestation as lords of parliament, but never, no never, a home ruler— 
this is the picture here. Chamberlain the “democratic Palmerstonian,” op- 
posed to Disraeli, ready to return the Transvaal, anxious to stay out of Egypt, 
yet never a little Englander, always an imperialist, and (though president of 
the Cobden Club) not very much of a free trader—the reader will agree with 
Garvin’s interpretation here if he agrees with him; but if the reader is not a 
“liberal imperialist,” a question will be left in his mind. But the story is inter- 
esting, detailed, and fairly well documented. And there is a wealth of inciden- 
tal information about other statesmen and about political movements. 

Mr. Garvin is a man of sixty-five, a peculiarly able, independent, and in- 
fluential journalist, particularly devoted in recent years to incessant agitation 
for supremacy of the ideas of that group of people who once were “radicals,” 
next “liberal imperialists” and “liberal unionists,” then unionists above all 
things, and now are (whatever else they may be) Conservatives. He got his 
start in association with Joseph Cowen, a radical journalist of Newcastle, 
who appears briefly in the very early part of the volume under review; as a 
young man Mr. Garvin knew Chamberlain. It is a pity that the official life 
of Chamberlain was not written sooner after his death; he has been dead now 
almost twenty years, and he dropped out of public life long before his death. 
But if it could not be written until now, it is as well that Mr. Garvin should 
write it. Only we must realize that in writing it Mr. Garvin inevitably imports 
two prejudices—those of the Chamberlain who dominated Liberal Unionism 
and those of a lively Conservative journalist of today. 

For the historian two further words are necessary: one about authorities, 
the other about manner. Mr. Garvin appears to-have made a very thorough 
use of Chamberlain’s letters. He also used an essay on family history written 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s eldest son. And he had available a memorandum writ- 
ten by Joseph Chamberlain in 1891 and 1892: ““Memorandum of events, 
1880-1892.” A cautious historian will consider this last (which is relied on a 
good deal) as open to some suspicion in matters of detail, since the memory of 
even the most honest statesman is colored by his emotions. Other authorities 
are cited in the footnotes, but sparingly. One does not get the impression that 
the author has taken care to be profoundly learned in the historical literature 
of the period in which his subject lived. 

As is only to be expected of anything Mr. Garvin writes, the book never 
fails to hold the attention. The author is, however, too much given to the use 
of the “‘we,” the historical present, the ““he must have felt—done—-so and so,” 
and to a sort of quiet rhapsody. 

All in all, it is a book of enormous value, one that every historian must 
read and every historian’s private library contain. Just as Chamberlain was 
the greatest second-class statesman of his period, so his biography gives 
promise of being the best second-class biography of a statesman of his period. 


| 
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And the English statesmen of the Victorian period, and their biographers, 
alike have attained a standard far above even the most noted of those of 
today. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


E. P. 


European diplomatic history, 1871-1932. By RayMonD JAMEs SonTAG, 
associate professor of history, Princeton University. (““The Cen- 
tury historical series.”) New York: Century Co., 1933. Pp. xi+ 
425. $3.50. 


Any teacher who wishes his students to be well informed on the history of 
events will find this text disappointing, but for the one who wants a pene- 
trating, interpretative generalization with a minimum of fact this volume 
should excite enthusiasm. Its scope may be indicated by the fact that it 
covers nearly twice as long a period as does Gooch in something under three- 
fourths the space. Attention is about evenly divided between events prior to 
1914 and those subsequent. It is particularly fortunate to have a brief dis- 
cussion which pays so much attention to the influence upon policy of the per- 
sonalities and the obsessions of men in power. This may help to free minds 
from the belief that so-called “vital interests” are determined by immutable 
and irresistible forces, and to show that policies are the guesses of political 
leaders, frequently based upon false estimates of the realities, and often ex- 
pected to produce results the exact opposite of those which actually eventuate. 
It becomes clear that policy is usually a choice of alternatives, and the reasons 
for choices, as they existed in the minds of statesmen, are developed at length 
by the author. Indeed, his tale is more about what the leaders (or peoples) 
thought they wanted and how they thought they could get it than a narrative 
of what happened. Along with this is skilful indication of the dangerous self- 
delusions about the defensive quality of “our” plans and the aggressiveness of 
“theirs,” useful references to objectionable newspaper influences and the fixed 
ideas which play so large a part in public opinion, and a lengthy description of 
war psychology which it is very good to emphasize. 

The present reviewer deplores the tradition of beginning our study of mod- 
ern diplomacy with 1871 because, in order to explain much which happens, 
it is really necessary to start with the Crimean War, but Professor Sontag 
cannot be blamed for conforming to prevailing practice. It may be noted, 
however, that this enables him to express unconcern as to the justice of the 
German annexation of Alsace-Lorraine. It is gratifying to have him call at- 
tention to the historical significance of the change in the character of warfare 
in 1870, but it is disappointing that a page of discussion leaves the nature of 
the change obscure. The presentation is distinguished by a tone of impartial 
objectivity, and only occasionally can one surmise the author’s own point of 
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view. He admires Bismarck, respects Salisbury, and dislikes Disraeli, but re- 
cent personalities seem to be left more to the reader’s judgment. One may | 
wonder why the victorious Omdurman campaign is omitted from the Fashoda 
affair, or why we are left with the impression that only French Moroccan pol- 
icy in 1906 was insincere. To state that, in 1914, “‘at the outset both sides 
hoped for a peaceful solution” obscures the Austrian determination to have 
war with Serbia, which is the nub of the crisis. The assertion (p. 364) relative 
to the Upper Silesian settlement, while verbally correct, is likely to make 
undergraduates suppose that a German-populated region was annexed to 
Poland. These, however, are minor matters not at all impairing the usefulness 


of the book as a whole. 
Ricuarp A. NEWHALL 


Public opinion and the Spanish-American War: a study in war propa- 
ganda. By Marcus M. WILKErsoN, associate professor of journal- 
ism, Louisiana State University. (“University studies,” No. 8.) 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1932. Pp. iii+ 
141. 


Professor Wilkerson’s subtitle is, perhaps, slightly more descriptive than 
his main title; his study is not so much of public opinion as of that extraordi- 
nary outburst of untrammeled sensationalism wherewith a great section of the 
American press promoted and ushered in the Spanish-American War. With 
thoroughness and with discrimination he has dredged through the files of a 
score of the more influential American dailies for the years 1895-98, culling the 
brightest flowers from their “news” of the Cuban situation and describing 
(largely through the statements printed by these papers at the time) the jour- 
nalistic methods which they employed. 

The author sketches in only enough of the background to make the record 
understandable, and leaves the rest chiefly to his quotations—quotations 
which today must seem almost incredible to any who have had no occasion to 
look up those lurid pages for themselves. The mass of misrepresentation, ex- 
aggeration, utterly uncontrolled and unauthenticated tales, to say nothing of 
downright invention, which, originating mainly with the “yellow” journals, 
spread far into the more conservative press, into congress, and into the public 
mind, is astonishing and disheartening. It is also, as Professor Wilkerson 
points out, of first though often neglected importance to an understanding of 
the events of the time. 

Even the grosser exaggerations of the atrocity propagandas of 1914-18 
could scarcely match such flights as those in which James Creelman described 
for the World the condition of Cuba during the insurrection: “Blood on the 
roadsides, blood in the fields, blood on the doorsteps, blood, blood, blood!” 
One can think of no parallels at all, except in Mr. Hearst’s own checkered 
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history, for the exploit of his Journal in getting three senators and two repre- 
sentatives, at the very height of the excitement over the Maine explosion, to 
go to Cuba aboard one of its yachts as a “congressional commission” to inves- 
tigate conditions—and to write signed articles for the Journal! 

In addition to supplying a valuable compendium, Mr. Wilkerson brings out 
several useful points. He emphasizes the influence of the newly formed Asso- 
ciated Press and the developing syndicate services in spreading sensations 
that might be more carefully checked today, and he recognizes the importance 
of newspaper competition in the whole episode. The Hearst-Pulitzer circula- 
tion war in New York produced the greatest and goriest sensations; as an in- 
cident of this war these papers rushed their early editions to Boston, which in 
turn drove the Boston papers to defend themselves by printing titillating Cu- 
ban “news.” In Chicago the lurid efforts of the Tribune forced the Times- 
Herald to similar imitation, and Hearst’s Examiner in San Francisco, using the 
Journal material, drove the Chronicle into the same sort of defense. 

That these reckless fabrications and carefree sensationalisms had a real 
effect is sufficiently indicated by the author when he notes the frequency with 
which they were quoted in congress. To this side of the affair, however, he 
gives less attention; in estimating the public response he seems to give a 
trifle too much credence to the reports of the yellow journals themselves, and 
relatively little space is devoted to the more sober periodicals. Yet no one can 
deny that the popular effect was very great, and ominous enough for the fu- 
ture. Only one reservation is necessary here: was not the entire episode the 
product, to a greater extent than the author recognizes, of special conditions 
in American politics and journalism? It is unlikely that quite the same thing 


could ever happen again. 
Watrer 


New York City 


British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. 
Goocu, D.Lirt., F.B.A., and TemPer.ey, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Vol. VIII, Abritration, neutrality and security. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1932. Pp. lxiv+797. 17s. 6d. 

In discussing earlier volumes of the British documents, the present reviewer 
has stated his conviction that the editors have given us all documents which 
in their view are “vital or essential.” He is convinced that the editors’ prom- 
ise is fulfilled in this volume also. Nevertheless he believes that some papers 
which earlier seemed unimportant, and which the editors apparently still 
believe unimportant, are shown to be vital and essential by documents in 
this and the immediately preceding volumes. These papers are the Confiden- 
tial print and the “‘documents or summaries” prepared by the foreign office 
for the foreign secretary and cabinet. 
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Responsibility for the direction of British policy rested immediately on Sir 
Edward Grey, ultimately on the cabinet as a whole. Did the directors of 
British policy have access to all the material available on every problem? 
We know that the cabinet was deliberately kept in ignorance of the Anglo- 
French military and naval “‘conversations.”” During the Agadir crisis an es- 
sential document was apparently withheld from the cabinet. How far did 
this “censorship” go? The answer to this question is of great importance. 
Some members of the cabinet, usually a minority but occasionally a majority, 
disapproved of the policy pursued by the foreign office, particularly with re- 
gard to Anglo-German relations. In the end, the foreign office always won out. 
Was the fight a fair one? 

Did even Sir Edward Grey possess a firm grasp on British foreign policy? 
One recalls those ducks Spring Rice wanted to shoot, and those week-ends 
which left little beginning or middle to the week; and then one wonders how 
this gentleman found time to digest the information which poured into his 
office from the ends of the earth. Obviously Grey could not read every letter, 
every report, every telegram. How did he decide which to read? Was this 
decision made for him by the permanent staff of the foreign office? That seems 
probable: Grey’s initials appear very rarely on documents which had not 
been commented upon by his advisers. But if we accept this as a working 
hypothesis, the evidence contained in these volumes drives us straightway to 
most unpleasant conclusions. 

Chapter lxviii in this volume may be taken as a case in point. It deals with 
Swiss neutrality. Delmé-Radcliffe, the military attaché in Rome, reported 
in 1909 and 1910 that the Swiss, as a result of German efforts, had become 
the allies of the Austrians and Germans in everything but name. The suc- 
cessive British ministers at Berne vigorously denied the truth of this assertion 
and maintained that Switzerland was determined to preserve her independ- 
ence and neutrality. The reports of the attaché are commented upon approv- 
ingly, not only by officials of the foreign office, but also by Grey and Asquith. 
Hardinge linked German activities in Switzerland with German efforts to 
conclude a non-aggression pact with England: both were indications “‘of the 
imminence of the conflict which Germany and Austria are steadily preparing.” 
The reports of the ministers at Berne, on the other hand, were not commented 
upon or initialed by anyoné. We might repeat this test, with the same results, 
again and again. The conclusion which this evidence suggests, but does not 
prove, is that the foreign-office officials “played up” reports consonant with 
their view of German policy, and “played down” papers which did not fit 
their views. 

Did the permanent officials of the foreign office exercise the function of 
censor, suppressing, or distorting by tendentious minutes, some of the infor- 
mation upon which the cabinet and the foreign secretary must rely when 
making decisions on questions of policy? Every student of British foreign 
policy must be interested in the answer to that question. At present the ques- 
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tion cannot be answered; no serious student would feel justified in affirming 
that the answer suggested above can be accepted without further evidence. 

The editors of the British documents could give at least some assistance. 
They could tell us, in the first place, which papers were, and which were not, 
printed in the Confidential print, so that we could discover whether or not the 
selection gives evidence of bias. In the second place, they might be able to 
state who received copies of the Print. At present there exists wide divergence 
of opinion among scholars on both these points. In the third place, is there 
any way we can tell whether documents which do not bear Grey’s initials 
were seen by him? Finally, and possibly of most importance, the editors 
should state which papers were printed or summarized “to facilitate decision 
by the Foreign Secretary or the Cabinet” on special questions. As the editors 
state, the foreign secretary and the cabinet “are influenced in their decisions” 
by these documents or summaries of documents (VII, viii). It is natural that 
the editors should not have thought it necessary to give this information in 
the volumes which have so far appeared. It was not to be expected that offi- 
cials of the foreign office would be open to the suspicion of conscious or uncon- 
scious dishonesty in their dealings with the directors of British policy. Good 
grounds for suspicion have appeared only in the last three volumes published; 
even now there is justification only for suspicion, not conviction. Manifestly, 
however, since the suspicion has arisen it is the duty of the editors to do all 
in their power to settle the problem, one way or the other. 

It has seemed justifiable to devote most of this review to the discussion of 
an important general problem because the usual analysis is out of the ques- 
tion. This voluzie contains documents written in 1846 and in 1914—docu- 
ments dealing with a score of countries and a dozen subjects. The editors have 
ably analyzed the contents in their introductory remarks; the reader will find 
these a good guide. Generally speaking, these documents complete the story 
of British efforts to insure the preservation of the then existing distribution of 
power in the face of German efforts to alter the status quo. The way in which 
the aid of three great powers, Japan, France, and Russia, was secured and 
maintained has already been seen. Here we see the attempt to draw the Unit- 
ed States into the combination. The dangerous tension between the United 
States and Japan was eased by what the Japanese called an entente with re- 
gard to the Far East. In their desire to secure American friendship, the Brit- 
ish welcomed Taft’s proposal for a general compulsory arbitration treaty, and 
modified the alliance with Japan so that the alliance and the arbitration 
treaty might not conflict. Ultimately, the arbitration treaty foundered on the 
opposition of the American senate. Although the British were angered by this 
failure, they accepted Bryan’s proposal to negotiate a conciliation agreement. 
The definite results of the British campaign to win American favor were mea- 
ger, but it is obvious that Anglo-American relations were greatly improved 
by the British efforts. 

The unceasing campaign waged against the spread of German interest in 
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the minor countries of Europe can here be followed in detail. Most interesting 
are the documents relating to Belgian neutrality. Light is thrown on the 
British attitude toward their obligations in 1887 and in the years preceding the 
war. A series of documents, the first dated significantly in November, 1908, 
makes it clear that the British expected Belgian neutrality to be violated 
when war began between France and Germany, and that the Belgians were 
desperately anxious to secure an open statement of Britain’s determination to 
prevent the treaty of guarantee from becoming a scrap of paper. Neverthe- 
less, the British refused to promise that they would fulfil what they recog- 
nized to be their legal obligation. Why? A minute written by Hardinge prob- 
ably gives the answer: if France invaded Belgium it was “doubtful whether 
England or Russia would move a finger to maintain Belgian neutrality”; if 
Germany violated Belgian neutrality “it is probable that the converse would 
be the case.” Grey remarked that this “reflection” was “to the point’”’ (pp. 
377-78). 

So far British policy as revealed in this and the preceding volumes follows 
the broad lines of Bismarck’s policy: Germany was being kept “in quaran- 
tine” just as France had earlier been isolated. There is a further parallel. 
When he had all he wanted, Bismarck came to regard the preservation of the 
status quo as morally good and efforts to alter the status quo as morally bad; 
the British made these assumptions even more definitely. It has been argued, 
however, that the British, and Sir Edward Grey in particular, are worthy of 
admiration because they sought to supplant the rule of force in international 
relations by the rule of law. The evidence here presented, however, makes it 
apparent that the British purpose was really to preserve their existing su- 
premacy. 

Consider, for instance, Grey’s views on the reduction of armaments. He 
thought the armaments race suicidal. He referred contemptuously to “the 
mess into which she [continental Europe] was drifting owing to the increasing 
expenditure upon armaments” (p. 561). He labored at The Hague to reduce 
the expenditure. Yet he, as a matter of course, insisted that the “defensive” 
power of the British navy must be kept unimpaired. How large a fleet did 
Britain need to defend herself? He answers clearly: “We intended to keep a 
Fleet strong enough to protect ourselves from invasion. This meant the main- 
tenance of a Navy strong enough to keep the sea clear of the Fleet of any 
enemy” (p. 69). This and similar utterances show clearly that what he wished 
was less expensive supremacy. And yet he thought the Germans both wicked 
and foolish for refusing to accept reduction on this basis! Similarly, Grey’s 
solicitude for arbitration and conciliation seem less noble when we see that he 
assumes throughout that the judicial process would safeguard existing rights, 
that is, “freeze” the status quo and thereby perpetuate British supremacy. 

Nowhere in these pages do we find evidence that Grey appreciated the 
difficulty of finding some equitable substitute for the use of armed force. He 
merely hated war and regretted the waste of the armaments race. The only 
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solutions he proposed were arbitration, conciliation, and something very like 
the Kellogg pact. Yet when the claims of Britain’s “friends” were involved, 
he was quick to see the inadequacy of these devices. During the Bosnian cris- 
is, at the very time when he was advocating the rule of law, the German am- 
bassador protested that Russia had no right to support the Serbian claim to 
compensation. Grey replied: 

After all, these things were not questions of merits or of abstract arguments: they 
were questions of race feeling, which had to be dealt with as matters of fact, and which 
had been the cause of many wars in history [V, 624]. 


Very true. But, it might pertinently be asked, how did Grey propose to deal 
under a rule of law with problems which were not “questions of merits or of 


abstract arguments”? 
R. J. Sonraa 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


Weltkrieg ohne Waffen. Die Propaganda der Westmiichte gegen Deutsch- 
land, thre Wirkung und thre Abwehr. By Hans Tuwme. Stuttgart 
and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1932. Pp. 
viii+294. Rm. 4.50. 


Notable alike for new facts and sound judgment, this study of anti-German 
propaganda in the Great War, prepared by Dr. Hans Thimme of the Reichs- 
archiv, has quite properly been acclaimed the best propaganda history in any 
language. Chief interest centers in the leaflet war waged by the Entente on 
the west front: It is estimated that during the war 65,595,000 leaflets were 
dropped over the German lines by airplane or balloon. During the peak 
month of September, 1918, 17,700,000 separate pieces of propaganda were 
strewn over the German battle zones, and Thimme reports that from one- 
sixteenth to one-seventeenth of this mass was actually turned over to the 
authorities by German soldiers. Premiums had begun to be paid by the Ger- 
man high command for enemy propaganda documents from the beginning of 
April, 1918; during September no less than 277,356 marks were paid for 
803,760 deliveries. 

Mr. Thimme discusses the relative importance of different classes of docu- 
ments in estimating the effects of propaganda. Extensive collections of sol- 
diers’ letters are available, but of more value are the reports of the field censor- 
ing posts and the railway intelligence officers, the latter describing the atti- 
tudes of soldiers going home on leave. The most tell-tale evidence of the 
potency of Entente propaganda was the spread of the words and expressions 
used in enemy leaflets among the German soldiers. French leaflets are be- 
lieved to have been somewhat more effective than British, since they relied 
upon material signed and prepared by German nationals. Incidentally, it is 
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disclosed that “Siegfried Balder” was Dr. Wilhelm Eckstein, a former Mu- 
nich lawyer, who deserted to the French, October 12, 1916. 

The Russians are said to have inaugurated the practice of trying flyers by 
court-martial who circulated enemy propaganda matter. The first victims 
were two German flying officers acting on Austrian orders who were captured 
by the Russians in January, 1915. 

German political authorities are criticized by Mr. Thimme for their failure 
to enunciate war aims and to deliver a definite declaration about Belgium. 
Germany was left without unified intellectual leadership on account of the 
clash between civil and military authorities. The military authorities are 
particularly culpable for their failure to revise their “victory” formula after 
the checkmating of the 1918 offensive. They should have acknowledged the 
difficult situation in which Germany now found herself, and pledged them- 
selves to work for the best peace possible. 

There is a very able analysis of the deeper cultural clashes involved in the 
war, notably the conflict between German pessimism and western optimism. 
It is characteristic of German thought that it has been preoccupied with the 
problem of evil, renouncing the hope of realizing the absolute in the world. 
This has not only stimulated political indifferentism, but has led to a certain 
respect for force, for immoralism, in this evil universe. The cult of progress 
in the west created a censoriousness toward obstructive persons or groups 
which favored the “sole responsibility of the Kaiser” or “the myth of a single 
guilty nation.” The men who saw how a German ideal of freedom could be 
used to neutralize the mechanical democracy of the west also saw that domes- 
tic political changes were unavoidable; the authorities held on without com- 
promise and gambled on victory. 

Haroip D. LasswEeLu 
University or Cxicaco 


CORRECTION 


In his review of Philip P. Argenti, The massacre of Chios (Journal of Modern 
History, V [1933], 244-45), Professor Paul F. Shupp remarked: ‘However, 
the Turkish archives have not been consulted, and there is nothing to throw 
light upon the official Turkish view of the affair.”” Mr. Argenti, in a letter to 
the editor, has pointed out that “‘no such archives exist.” Mr. Shupp in reply 
states: “I stand corrected on the wording of that particular statement. I 
know that Turkish archives open to investigation do not exist .... what I 
had in mind and still feel is that in the absence of such material there cannot 
be a complete authentic account and picture of this subject.” 
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gling with their first college history will appreciate his analytical marginal outlines, 

is understandable definitions of important terms, and his careful identification of all 
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space, sufficient attention is given to other aspects. His smooth simplicity of style en- 
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This book has many good features, as one would expect in a work by a competent 
scholar who has written so much in the field of economic history. One quarter of the 
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book is devoted to modern Russia with much emphasis on the Russian revolution and 
its economic effects. This section fills a considerable need and is worth all the rest of the 
book. It shows new, fresh, and careful work as well as sound judgment and remarkable 
fairness to Bolshevism. The rest of the book is hardly notable, although in most re- 
spects it is fairly adequate. It gives the reader the feeling that the chief emphasis is on 
organization, rather than on the significance of the material included or its careful 
interpretation for the benefit of less mature scholars. One is impressed by the effort to 
make all chapters of equal length, and the completely successful effort to compress each 
minor topic into a paragraph which may never exceed a single page. If the author feels 
that greater elucidation is needed than his words have been able to give he adds a brief 
table of statistics and considers his case proved. 

The danger of treating many important subjects with what closely approaches super- 
ficiality is shown by several statements which are misleading, if not positively erroneous. 
The statement on page 185 that “steam engines were introduced in France in the 
eighteenth century (1726 and following)” needs much explanation, as do the following 
sentences on page 184, ““Cugnot constructed a locomotive in 1770..... Frenchmen 
were applying steam to navigation at the very time when Americans and English were 
carrying on their experiments.” The reference to the introduction of the locomotive in 
France in 1726 might be a printer’s error for 1826, but, if so, why refer to the eighteenth 
century? Does Professor Day mean that Cugnot was the real inventor of the locomo- 
tive, displacing Trevithick and Stephenson? Does he mean that the Marquis de Jouf- 
froy invented the first really successful steamboat? The reviewer cannot tell what the 
author really means and cannot help wondering if he has given the subject the serious 
attention which it deserves. 

Mr. Day’s interpretation of the industrial revolution seems unsatisfactory. He 
states on page 27 that “‘the expansion of commerce [in England] followed rather than 
preceded the great inventions.” Of course there was a much greater expansion after- 
ward, but does not the author’s statement by implication deny that the previous expan- 
sion of British trade, especially in slaves, sugar, and cottons, was one of the principal 
sources of the supply of capital that made the financing of the revolution possible? Why 
does the author deny genius to the great inventors of machines, on the ground that they 
succeeded only because the time was ripe, and then grant it in abundance to the captains 
of industry? Was not the time as ripe for them? 

A. L. Dunnam 


International adjudications, ancient and modern. Edited by Joun Bassett Moore. Vol. 
V. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. $2.50. 
Deals with Spanish spoliations, 1795, and French indemnity, 1803 and 1831. 

La princesse de Lieven. By Ernest Daupet. (‘“‘Bibliothéque historique Plon.’’) Paris: 
Plon, 1933. Pp. 256. Fr. 15. 

The struggle for the control of the Mediterranean prior to 1848. By James Epcar Swain. 
Boston: Stratford, 1933. $2.00. 

Les projets d’union douaniére franco-belge et les puissances européennes, 1836-1843. By 
ALFRED DE Ripper. Brussels: Lamertin, 1932. Pp. 473. 

The introduction of the ironclad warship. By James PuinNEY Baxter, 3d. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 398. $5.00. 

Franzosen klagen an. By Paut Haake. Berlin: Curtius, 1932. Pp. 43. 
A propos of the war of 1870. 

Les braves gens. La chevauchée au gouffre (Sedan). By Paut and Victor MarGuERITTE. 
(“Figures et souvenirs.”) Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 256. Fr. 5.75. 

Weltgeschichte vom Frankfurter Frieden bis zur Gegenwart. By Paut ScHMITTHENNER. 
Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing, 1933. Pp. 648. 

Un esprit cosmopolite au X1Xme siécle: Malwida de Meysenbug (1816-1903). By Gasy 
Vinant. Paris: Champion, 1933. Fr. 10. 


The importance of ““Malwida”’ is largely derived from her friendships with Herzen, 
Wagner, Nietszche, and later, Prince von Biilow, Romain Rolland, and others. 
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Il pontificato di Leone XIII. By E. Soprrint. Vol. Li, I rapporti con U'Italia e con la 
Francia. (“Le scie.””) Milan: Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 532. L. 28. 


Souvenirs. By Cuar.es Benorst. Vol. II, A travers l’ Europe (1894-1902). Paris: Plon, 
1933. Pp. 464. Fr. 36. 
Essays in biography. By Joun Maynarp Keynes. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933. 


$2.50. 
Essays on Malthus, Alfred Marshall, Clemenceau, Wilson, Lloyd George, F. Y. 
Edgeworth and others. 


Questions @ histoire diplomatique et économique contemporaine. By VicoMTE DE GUICHEN. 
. Paris: Pedone, 1933. Pp. 224. Fr. 25. 


The world since 1914. By Water ConsuELo Lanasam. New York: Macmillan, 


1933. Pp. xv-+723. $3.00. 

This is primarily a text for use in college classes in contemporary history, and in gen- 
eral follows what is coming to be the conventional outline for such courses. Part I, deal- 
ing with international affairs, discusses the World War, the Paris Peace Conference, and 
the post-war problems of reparation, disarmament, and security. Part II discusses 
country by country the post-war history of Europe and of Turkey, India, China, Japan, 
and the United States, bringing the narrative down to November, 1932. The emphasis 
is placed upon Europe, for only one-fifth of the text is devoted to the non-European 
world. The post-war history of the United States, for example, receives less space than 
“The Heirs of the Habsburgs” (Austria and Hungary). The emphasis is placed, too, 
upon the years after 1918, fully six-sevenths of the book being given to the period since 
the armistice. Many will doubtless feel that the World War has received insufficient 
attention, in view of the fact that only thirty-six pages are devoted to the military his- 
tory of the conflict. Some, too, may question the wisdom of discussing in a single pre- 
liminary chapter—before any of the military history of the war has been treated—the 
entrance into the conflict (1914-17) of all of the various belligerents. An understanding 
of the military situation at a given time would seem to be necessary for a full apprecia- 
tion of the infiuences which led certain countries to enter the struggle. On the whole, 
however, the book is well done. It is interestingly written, well provided with maps, 
diagrams, and illustrations, and adequately indexed. The extensive bibliography is help- 
ful, but would be much more so if it had been annotated. 

F. Lez Benns 


In the margin of history. By Sir Harry Luxe. London: Lovat Dickson, 1933. 12s. 6d. 


Delightful essays on the surviving small states in Europe including, among others, 
the Republic of San Marino, the Principality of Monaco, the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, and the Republic of Andorra. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Histoire de deux peuples continuée jusqu’a Hitler. By Jacques Batnvi.ue. Paris: Fa- 
yard, 1933. Pp. 256. Fr. 12. 
A new edition of a work first published in 1915. The two peoples are, of course, the 

French and the German. 

Grundziige der Aussenpolitik seit 1871. By WotrGanac WINDELBAND. 2d ed. Berlin: 
Zentralverlag, 1933. Pp. 108. Rm. 2.40. 

La politique extérieure de U Allemagne de 1871 4 1914. By Orto Hoerzscu. (‘‘Publica- 
tions de l'Institut universitaire de hautes études internationales, Genéve,’’ No. 8.) 
Geneva: Kiindig, 1933. Pp. 87. 


Six lectures given at the Postgraduate Institute of International Studies in Geneva 
by a German professor and publicist who has for many years enjoyed close connections 
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with official circles. They offer not so much a narrative of events as an interpretation of 

successive problems which confronted Germany and an explanation of the failure to 

solve them. Herr Hoetzsch thinks that “if England had really intended to maintain the 

‘balance of power,’ she should have ranged herself with Germany,” instead of with 

a and Russia; for Germany had only “weak allies” like Austria-Hungary and 
urkey. 


Um den Twopowerstandard. Englische Flottenpolitik 1880-1895. By ANGELA FREIIN VON 
Scu6nBera. (“Beitriige zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Welt- 
kriegs,” No. 18.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933. Pp. 121. Rm. 6. 


LDaffaire Eulenburg et les origines de la guerre mondiale en Europe. By M. Baumont. 
(Mémoires, études et documents pour servir 4 l’histoire de la guerre mondiale.’’) 
Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 288. Fr. 20. 


Documents diplomatiques frangais relatifs aux origines de la guerre de 1914. Published by 
the Ministére pes Arrarres Errancires. Edited by the Commission DE PuBLI- 
CATION DES DocumENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. 3d ser. 
(1911-14). Vol. V, 5 décembre 1912-14 mars 1913. Paris: Costes, 1933. Pp. xxxviii- 
+730. Fr. 60. 


Russland und die Entstehung des Balkanbundes 1912. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des 
Weltkrieges. By Dr. Orro Bicxex. (“Osteuropiische Forschungen im Auftrage der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas,” edited by Orro Horrzscu, 
N.S., Vol. XIV.) Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1933. Pp. viii+176. Rm. 6. 


’ This doctoral dissertation presented at the University of Géttingen adds little to our 
knowledge of the Balkan League. It is, however, an adequate and clear presentation of 
this complicated subject and is based on a thorough study of French, English, German, 
and such Slavic sources as have been translated. The Austrian documents provide the 
bulk of the material; the new French documents do not add much to the information 
contained in the old Yellow Book on the Balkan wars. 

Dr. Bickel’s treatment is topical, which is apt to obscure the nexus of events. Yet 
this arrangement is convenient and it is possible to find a unified discussion of the annex- 
ation of Bosnia-Herzegovina and its repercussions among the powers; the Serbo-Monte- 
negrin treaty of October, 1908; the Turkish-Serbian negotiations of 1908-9; the attempt 
to bring about a Serbo-Bulgarian agreement, 1908-10; Charykov’s effort to form a 
Balkan League inclusive of Turkey; the negotiations of the alliance agreements of 1912; 
the reaction of the powers to these agreements. No attempt is made to trace in detail 
the negotiations just prior to the outbreak of the war in October, 1912. Herr Bickel sees 
the action of the Balkan powers as a setback to Russian diplomacy, since Russia was not 
yet ready to use the League as an instrument for gaining control of the Straits. 

The author refers only to the treaty of friendship of 1904, between Serbia and Bul- 
garia, and not to the treaty of alliance of the same date, first published by A. Toshev, in 
his book The Balkan War (in Bulgarian), Sofia, 1929. Likewise his statement (p. 133) 
that there was no agreement between Serbia and Montenegro in 1912 is incorrect. A 
treaty was signed, September 23/October 6, 1912, but so far as the reviewer is aware 
has never been published in full. Excerpts of the treaty are to be found in M. Boghit- 
schewitsch, Die auswiirtige Politik Serbiens (Berlin, 1929), Vol. II, No. 977, and in J. D. 
Bourchier’s article in the London Times of June 13, 1913. 

The volume has a bibliography and a Per eichnis which gives convenient bio- 
graphical data. The footnotes are almost too voluminous and contain material which is 
not always pertinent. 


E. C. Hetmreicu 
Die Kriegsschuldfrage in der deutschen Schule. Ein Fiihrer durch die Vorgeschichte des 
Weltkrieges. By Hanke. With an introduction by ALFRED von WEGERER. 
Langensalza: Beltz, 1933. Pp. 111. 
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Wesley. By James Laver. (“Appleton biographies.”’) New York: Appleton, 1933. 

Pp. 169. $1.50. 

If the author’s purpose in writing this book was to give a brief account of John Wes- 
ley’s life, he has succeeded, for the entire book of 161 pages can easily be read in two hours. 
But if the author’s aim was to explain John Wesley and the remarkable influence of his 
teachings on eighteenth-century England, he has certainly failed. So little space is de- 
voted to a description of the social conditions that existed in England during Wesley’s 
life, that one is almost totally unprepared for the statement that, before Wesley’s death, 
the members of his societies numbered “more than 130,000, not counting those in 
America.” The story of Wesley is told in a simple, straightforward manner with no ap- 
parent attempt to influence the reader either for or against Wesley. The most enthusi- 
astic praise on the part of the author is the concluding sentence: “Whatever opinion 
may be held of Methodism, of Wesley himself there can be only one opinion: that he 
was a man in whom the love of God and the love of man burned with a steady flame 
which no opposition could quench, and whose heat will still be felt and whose light will 
still be seen as long as the Christian faith endures.” 

CATHERINE Smita 

John Wesley and his horse. By T. Ferrter Hutme. Foreword by F. Luke Wiseman. 
London: Epworth Press, 1933. Pp. 130. 2s. 6d. 

The life and letters of H.R.H. Charlotte Stuart, Duchess of Albany, only child of Charles 
II1., King of Great Britain, Scotland, France, and Ireland. By Francis Joun ANGUS 
SKEET. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1933. Pp. 175. 16s. 

The private correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B., Edited with introduction and 
notes by Sir Ricuarp Lopee. Cambridge: University Press, 1933. Pp. xxxviii+ 
548. 25s. 

Sir Benjamin Keene was British minister to Portugal and Spain in the Hanoverian 
period. He was instrumental in the negotiation of the commercial treaty of 1750 be- 
tween England and Spain, and of the triangular treaty of Aranjuez in 1752. 

The private life of Mrs. Siddons. A psychological investigation. By Naom1 Roypg- 
Smitu. London: Gollancz, 1933. Pp. 319. 12s. 6d 

A life of Lord St. Vincent. By O. A. Suerrarp. London: Allen & Unwin, 1933. Pp. 253. 
10s. 6d. 

Lawn sleeves. A short life of Samuel Wilberforce. By J. C. Harpwick. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1933. Pp. 195. 5s. 

Royal dukes. The father and uncles of Queen Victoria. By Rocrr Futrorp. London: 
Duckworth, 1933. Pp. 320. 12s. 6d. 

Le régime agraire en Angleterre au X1X° siécle. By samen Fiavieny. Paris: Editions 
internationales, 1933. Pp. 300. Fr. 50. 

Gladstone. By Francis Brrrewu. (“Great lives.’”’) London: Duckworth, 19338. Pp. 144. 
2s. 
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Letters of courtship between John Torr and Maria Jackson, 1838-1843. Edited by E. F. 
Carritt. New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. $2.50. 

A history of the evangelical party in the Church of England. By G. R. BALLEINE. New ed. 
London: Longmans, 1933. Pp. 346. 3s. 6d. 

The Tractarian movement, 1833-1845. By the Ricut Rev. Bisnor E. A. Knox. London: 
Putnam, 1933, 10s. 6d. 

A study of religious thought in England from 1850. Being the Olaus Petri lectures delivered 
at Upsala in 1932. By Ciement C. J. Wess. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 
192. 8s. 6d. 

The development of modern Catholicism. By Witrrep L. Knox and A. R. Vipter. Lon- 
don: Allan, 1933. 10s. 6d. 

An account of Modernism within the Anglo-Catholic movement. 

Die christlich-soziale Bewegung in England. By Hertua 
(“Fachschriften zur Politik und staatsbiirgerlichen Erziehung.”) Berlin: Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 1933. Pp. 121. Rm. 3.80. 

The social and political ideas of some representative thinkers of the Victorian age. Edited 
by F. J. C. Hearnsnaw, M.A., LL.D. London: Harrap, 1933. Pp. 271. 8s. 6d. 
Victorian sensations. By Horace Wynpuam. London: Jarrolds, 1933. Pp. 288. 12s. 

6d. 

The golden age of opera. By HerMANN Kern. London: Routledge, 1933. 10s. 6d. 
Chiefly Covent Garden from 1870 to 1910. 

Girton College, 1869-1932. By BARBARA STEPHEN. Cambridge: University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 202. 3s. 6d. 

Girton College for women at Cambridge was incorporated in 1872. Miss Emily 


Davies, Madame Bodichon, Mr. Tomkinson, and Mr. Sedley Taylor were among those 
who were most prominent in its foundation. 


Chinese Gordon. By H. E. Wortuam. Boston: Little, Brown, 1933. $3.50. 
Things I have seen. By Str CHARLES Oman. London: Methuen, 1933. 8s. 6d. 


Personal reminiscences of historical persons and events including Napoleon III and 
the Empress Eugenie, Moltke and Bismarck, the last trial at Westminster, the visit of 
Gladstone to All Souls in 1890, and a review of the French army by the tsar at Rheims 
in 1901. 


The life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. L. Garvin. Vol. II, 1885-1895. Disruption and 
combat. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 644. $5.00. 

Lessons from the varsity of life. By Luzv BapEN-PowELL or GiLwELL. London: Pear- 
son, 1933. Pp. 320. 12s. 6d. 

Frederick Edwin Earl of Birkenhead. The first phase. By his son, the Eart or BirKEN- 
HEAD. Foreword by the Rignut Hon. Winston S. Cuurcuity. London: Butter- 
worth, 1933. Pp. 319. 21s. 

Bramwell Booth. By CATHERINE BRAMWELL Bootu. London: Rich & Cowan, 1933. 
Pp. 541. 10s. 

Elgar: his life and works. By Bastu Maine. 2 vols. London: Bell, 1933. 28s. 

Jix, Viscount Brentford. Being the authoritative and official biography of the Right Hon. 
William Joynson-Hicks, first Viscount Brentford of Newick. By H. A. Taytor. Lon- 
don: Stanley Paul, 1933. Pp. 302. 21s. 

A headmaster remembers. By Guy Kenpauu. London: Gollancz, 1933. 88. 6d. 

Guy Kendall is the present headmaster of University College School. 

Alfred Mond, first Lord Melchett. By Hecror BoxitHo. New York: Appleton, 1933. 

$5.00. 
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Charles Parsons. His life and work. By Rotto AppLeyarp. London: Constable, 1933. 
Pp. 334. 15s. 
An English engineer, inventor of the modern steam turbine, and builder of the fa- 

mous Turbinia. 

A very gallant gentleman. By L. C. Bernaccut. London: Butterworth, 1933. Pp. 240. 
8s. 6d. 


A biography of Captain L. E. G. Oates, of the Inniskilling Dragoons, who lost his 
life on Scott’s expedition to the South Pole. 


The industrial revolution in north Wales. By A. H. Dopp. Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1933. Pp. 439. 12s. 6d. 

An historical survey of Scottish literature to 1714. By AGNEs Mure Mackenziz. Lon- 
don: MacLehose, 1933. Pp. 253. 10s. 6d. 

Mary Stuart. Forgotten forgeries. By Str Grorce Turner. London: Rich & Cowan, 
1933. Pp. 320. 10s. 6d. 


A study of eleven letters which are supposed to have been written by Mary Queen of 
Scots to Bothwell between 1563 and 1567. They may have been among those “casket 
letters” which figured at the York and Westminster Conferences in 1567. The letters 
were published first in 1726, and were republished in 1824. 


The Cameronian philosopher, Alexander Shields. By Hector Macpuerson. London: 

Blackwood, 1933. 7s. 6d. 

Shields was an adherent of the ‘‘United Societies” in Scotland and supported the in- 
vasion of William of Orange. 

Highland songs of the forty-five. Edited by Joun Lorne Campse.u. Edinburgh: Grant, 

1933, 16s. 

Some letters of Lord Cockburn, with pages omitted from the “Memorials of his time.” 

Edited by Harry A. Cocksurn. Edinburgh: Grant & Murray, 1933. 7s. 6d. 

The writings of Lord Cockburn (1779-1854) provide a delightful picture of life in 
Edinburgh in the early nineteenth century. Some fifty or sixty letters are included in 
the present collection. 

Denny, Dumbarton, 1844-1932. Edited by J. Burrow. London: For William Denny & 

Bros., 1933. Pp. 113. 

An illustrated history of this famous shipbuilding establishment. 


ITALY 


Christopher Columbus. Documents and proofs of his Genoese origin. English-German ed. 
Genoa: I] podesta, 1933. Pp. 288. 

Notizie e documenti sulla vita di Alberto Pio. By A. Morse.ut. Carpi: “L’Ardita,” 1932. 
Pp. 167. L. 8. 

Prince of Carpi, and a nephew of Pico della Mirandola (1475-1531). 

Savonarola. By A. peu Fante. Bologna: Galleri, 1933. Pp. 274. L. 10. 

Prediche italiane ai fiorentini. By G. SAvoNAROLA. Edited by R. Patmaroccut. Vol. 
III, Part I, Quaresimale del 1496. (‘“‘Documenti di storia italiana.”’) Florence: La 
Nuova Italia, 1933. Pp. 504. L. 40. 

Pasquino. By Renato and Frernanpo Sitenzi. Milan: Valentino Bompiani, 1932. 
Pp. 424. L. 50. 

This is the history of a popular institution. “Pasquino” is the name of a somewhat 
battered Greek statue, representing a male torso, which was unearthed at Rome during 
the Renaissance and installed by Cardinal Oliviero Carafa against one of the corners of 
his palace in the vicinity of the Piazza Navona, where it still stands. Under Alexander 
VI it embarked upon its career as the medium through which the Romans displayed 
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their remarkable flair for satire. Until the Sack in 1527 Pasquino was the center of an 
annual masquerade by the students of Rome. Thereafter he functioned as the reposi- 
tory for the numberless libels and epigrams coined in the local cafés and salons. The 
principal object of this unwelcome attention was, of course, the papal government. 

The Romans, although on the whole loyal enough to the Roman religion, have been 
too close to the Roman curia ever to let adhesion to the former obscure their frank skep- 
ticism about the latter. The papal method of government could indeed usually be de- 
pended upon to encourage that skepticism. The pettiness and the ineptness of the 
pope’s temporal rule irritated his subjects, while the intrigues of his court gave Rome 
the undisputed title of Europe’s most gossipy capital. The High Renaissance was Pas- 
quino’s most flourishing epoch—when Rome’s brilliance and license made her the ren- 
dezvous of Italy’s sharpest wits. Not that the satirical shafts were always aimed at the 
curia, for there were occasions when Pasquino and the hierarchy closed ranks in the face 
of a common enemy. Napoleon, for instance, was repeatedly annoyed by Pasquino’s re- 
lentless derision. Pasquino’s literary career terminated with the fall of the temporal 
power. Henceforth the less romantic but more efficient medium of the printing press 
was to serve as the outlet for Roman satire. 

The Silenzi brothers have produced a fine piece of historical literature. Its historical 
value is enhanced by a collection of 500 of the more famous “‘Pasquinate,” besides an 
appendix of notes and comments (80 pages) and a thorough bibliography. Throughout 
the volume the reader will encounter significant sidelights on papal Rome, for which he 


will search Pastor in vain. 
Rosert GALE WooLBERT 


Ospiti Romeni in Venezia (1570-1610). Contribution a V’histoire de Venise. By Nicouas 


Iorca. Paris: Gamber, 1933. Pp. 158. Fr. 40. 

Italy and the Italians in Washington's time. By Ricuarp C. Gar .ick, Jr., FLavio 
Bruno Rose, Lure: Russo. With a foreword by Epwarp 
Corst. New York: Italian Publishers, 1933. Pp. 132. 

This slender, weil-printed book was published under the auspices of the Casa Italiana 
of Columbia University in honor of the bicentenary celebration of the birth of George 
Washington. Its purpose is to show that Italians contributed brains as well as brawn in 
the formation of the United States and that in that early period Americans had already 
a sympathetic interest in Italy and Italians. The book comprises five essays whose con- 
tents are well described by their titles: “Philip Mazzei” by Richard C. Garlick, Jr.; 
“Washington and the Italians,” by Angelo Flavio Guidi; “American travellers in Italy 
at the beginning of the 18th century,” by Giuseppe Prezzolini; “Francesco Vigo, savior 
of the Midwest,” by Bruno Roselli; and “Lorenzo da Ponte,” by Luigi Russo. 

These essays, written with enthusiasm, are the product of more hard work and la- 
borious research than their modest length would seem to indicate. While they all con- 
tribute much interesting and obscure information, of special significance is Mr. Gar- 
lick’s painstaking article on Mazzei, the friend and correspondent of Jefferson and erst- 
while citizen of Virginia, and Mr. Roselli’s essay on Vigo which embodies the result of 
his published book on the same subject. One should be thankful to the Casa Italiana for 
having made possible this contribution to American social and cultural history. 

Joun C. Hitpt 

Bonaparte en Italie. By ALBERT Sore. (“Hier et aujourd’hui.”) Paris: Flammarion, 
1933. Pp. 128. Fr. 3.75. 

Naples durant la domination frangaise (1806-1815). By C. Vinau. Paris: Leroux, 1933. 
Pp. 24. Fr. 6. 

Pagine di storia abruzzese. A Penne nel 1807 e nel 1808, da un re ai briganti. By G. pE 
Cagsaris. Penne: The author, 1933. Pp. 98. L. 10. 

Modern Italy: a short history. By Grorce B. McC.e.ian, professor of economic his- 
tory, emeritus, in Princeton University. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1933. Pp.x+319. $3.00. 


This study, as the author indicates, is based on the researches of others and on in- 
formation gathered during numerous visits to Italy. It contains a somewhat conven- 
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tional account of the political development of Italy from 1815 to the present, ignoring 
almost entirely such fundamental economic and social phenomena as the vicissitudes of 
Italian agriculture, the progressive industrialization of the North, and the emergence of 
new social classes. Moreover, the treatment of political events is sketchy and superfi- 
cial. The significance of outstanding personalities is not always correctly evaluated, 
while problems of foreign policy are invariably handled without a clear perception of 
underlying factors and international ramifications. Particularly a is the 
treatment of the period of the Risorgimento, which emerges from these as a series 
of more or less sensational episodes; the silent social transformation ut os ge pavi ng 
the way for political unity goes completely unnoticed. The illustrious names that stu 
the story of Italian unification lose little of their lustre at the hands of this appreciative 
author, that of Garibaldi excepted; but less flattering is the treatment meted out to 
those leaders who appeared between the occupation of Rome and the advent of the Fas- 
cist régime. The author lauds the vigorous policies of Mussolini, citing, as some of the 
duce’s most notable achievements, the establishment of peace at home and good will 
abroad, the restoration of Italy’s financial credit, and the breaking down of that spirit 
of regionalism which insidiously corroded the national life during the difficult decades 
which followed the achievement of territorial unity. 
S. W. Havrerin 


Maria Cristina di Savoia, Regina delle Due Sicilie (1812-1836). By A. Amante. (“Col- 
lana storica sabauda.”) Turin: Paravia, 1933. Pp. 178. L. 9.50. 

I rivoluzionari Irpini del 1820 esuli nella Tunisia. By V. CANNAVIELLO. Avellino: C. 
Labruna, 1933. Pp. 26. L. 4. 

La missione del Barone Marschall nei ducati di Modena e di Parma nel 1831. By P. 
Peprortt. (“Collezione storica del Risorgimento italiano.”) Modena: Societa tipo- 
grafica modenese, 1933. Pp. 203. L. 15. 

Gioberti e la Toscana. By A. pe Rusertis. (“Studi e documenti di storia del Risorgi- 
mento.”) Florence: Le Monnier, 1933. Pp. 272. L. 20. 

Il concordato di Toscana, 25 aprile 1851. By ANron Marta BerraninI, professore in- 
caricato di diplomazia e storia dei trattati e concordati. (“‘Pubblicazioni della Uni- 
versita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore,” Series 9. “Scienze politiche,” Vol. IV.) Milan: 
Societa editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1933. Pp. vii+200. L. 15. 


Professor Bettanini’s monograph on the Tuscan concordat of 1851 is a model of care- 
ful research and of clarity in the fe Id of ecclesiastical diplomacy. Pro-papal in his point 
of view, he saves himself from “prejudice” by being completely aware of what his pre- 
suppositions are. The book is heavily documented, supplied with excellent appendixes, 
and would be a perfect library tool if only it possessed that somewhat Nordic feature, an 
index. The author analyzes the “‘jurisdictionalist’” church policy which the Italian 
states of the early nineteenth century had inherited from the previous century. He 
points out why Tuscany drifted toward a closer understanding with Rome at the very 
time Piedmont was drifting away. There was, first, the problem of a defensive league 
between Rome, Florence, and Turin. There was, secondly, the religious temperament 
of the Grand Duke Leopold. And, lastly, there was the inherited confusion in church 
law, a confusion which the annexation of Lucca to Tuscany aggravated, and which it 
was to everybody’s interest to clear up. In all, there were six projects of a concordat; 

and these are given in comparative table form in the appendix of this book. The one 
which Cardinal Antonelli and G. Baldasseroni ccekedie. data substituted, in Pro- 
fessor Bettanini’s judgment, a truly bilateral agreement for a unilateral one—a bilateral 
agreement that accorded due recognition to the purposes of Roman church and Tuscan 
state alike. Limited in its application, the na is nevertheless indispensable in that 
limited field. 

STRINGFELLOW Barr 


Figure e avvenimenti del ’48 a Mantova. By C. Genovest. Mantua: Edizioni Paladino, 
1982. Pp. 61. L. 5. 
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Ancora una figura del Risorgimento: Emilio Celano. By M. CELano Det Vasto. Milan: 
La tipotecnica, 1933. Pp. 50. 
Naples in the days of Ferdinand II. 

Garibaldi. By F. Haywarp. Paris: Editions du siécle, 1933. Pp. 320. Fr. 15. 

Garibaldi nel cinquantenario della sua morte. Rome: Edizione di ““Camicia Rossa,” 1932. 
Pp. 188. 

Garibaldi in America. By A. I. Garrpatp1. Rome: The author, 1932. Pp. 172. L. 8. 

Un pugno deroi contro un impero. II tentativo insurrezionale veneto del 1864 secondo 
listruttoria processuale austriaca. By G. Cassi. With a preface by A. Soumr. Mo- 
dena: Soc. tip. modenese, 1933. Pp. 188. L. 15. 

Opere. By R. Boneut. Vol. I, Scritti politici. Edited by G. Gentite. (“Tutte le opere 
di R. Bonghi.””) Milan: Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 576. L. 35. 
A distinguished educator (1828-95). 

Tra manicomio e bolscevismo (1917-1920). By A. Manpritut. (“Libri verdi.”) Milan: 
Mondadori, 1933. Pp. 304. L. 6. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Holléndische Kultur des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. Ihre sozialen Grundlagen und na- 
tionale Eigenart. By Jonann Hutzinaa. (“Schriften des deutschen-niederlindischen 
Instituts Koln,” No. 1.) Cologne, 1933. Pp. 63. Rm. 3. 

The life of Admiral de Ruyter. By the late P. Buox. Translated from the Dutch by G. J. 
Renter. London: Benn, 1933. Pp. 388. 21s. 

Spinoza, the man and his thought. Edited by Epwarp L. Scnaus. Chicago: Open Court, 
1933. Pamphlet. $0.75. 


These addresses were delivered at the Spinoza Tercentenary which was sponsored by 
the Philosophy Club of Chicago. 


De Wuustwezelsche dorpskeuren. XV°-XVII° eceuw. Vergelijkende studie. By 
Peeters. Ghent: Vanderpoorten, 1932. Pp. 119. 

Die Explosion des Mechelner Sandtores 1546, in Flugschriften der damaligen Zeit. By 
Rosert Foncke. (“Universiteit de Gent. Werken uitgegeven door de faculteit der 
wijsbegeerte en letteren,”’ No. 68.) Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1932. Pp. 119. 

Commentaire des guerres en la Gaule belgique (1551-1559). By Frangots pE RaButin. 
Edited by Cu. Gamiy pe Tavurines for the Société de l’Histoire de France, 1932. 
Vol. I, 1551-1555. Paris: Champion, 1932. Pp. 346. Fr. 40. 

Onze opstand tegen Spanje en zijn leider Willem van Oranje, 1558-1588. By Jou. Vor- 
RINK. Purmerend: Muusses, 1933. 

Le nord-est de la province de Liége et le canton d’ Eupen terre belge flamande superficielle- 
ment allemandisée et romanisée. Etude historique et linguistique. By J. LANcour. 
Bruges: Excelsior, 1933. Pp. 685. Fr. 45. 


NEAR EAST 


The Balkan peninsula. By Ferptnanp Scuevi.t with the collaboration of Westry M. 
Gewesr. Rev. ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933. Pp. 610. $4.00. 

Mémoires. By GénGRAL DE Cauxtatncourt. Vol. I, L’ambassade de Saint Petersbourg et 
la campagne de Russie. Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 384. Fr. 30. 
The general was French ambassador in Russia on the eve of the Crimean War. 

Carmen Sylva. Der Lebensweg einer einsamen Konigin. By Evcen Wo be. Leipzig: 
Koehler & Amelang, 1933. Pp. 280. Rm. 3.80. 
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Ferdinand de Bulgarie. By Hans-Rocer Mapot. Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 304. Fr. 15. 
L’eccidio di Belgrade (1903). By Exto Zorz. Verona: Mondadori, 1932. Pp. 336. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


La littérature polonaise au X1X° siécle. By Bronistas CHLEBOWSKI. Paris: Champion, 
1933. Pp. 530. Fr. 60. 

Sobieski, roi de Pologne. By J. B. Morton. (“Collection historique.”) Paris: Payot, 
1933. Pp. 304. Fr. 24. 

Der Abfall Posens 1918-19 im polnischen Schrifttum. By Avotr Lorssner. (“Ostland- 
Schriften,” No. 6.) Danzig: Danziger Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1933. Pp. 45. 

Der livliéindische Bauer am Ausgang der Ordenszeit (bis 1561). By Herricu Bosse. 
(“Mitteilungen aus der livliindischen Geschichte,” Vol. XXIV, No. 4.) Riga: 
Bruhns, 1933. 


RUSSIA 


Ivan the Terrible. By StepHeN Granam. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1933. $3.00. 

Russland zwischen zwei Dynastien (1598-1613). Eine Untersuchung iiber die Krise in der 
obersten Gewalt. By Hepwic (“Studien zur ost-europiischen Ge- 
schichte,” N.S., No. 1.) Baden: Rohrer, 1933. Pp. 207. Rm. 11. 

Grandeur et misére des Romanoff. By Gites Borkrne. (“L’histoire vivante.”) Paris: 
Editions du siécle, 1933. Fr. 15. 

The romantic exiles: a nineteenth-century portrait gallery. By Eowarp Hauiett Carr. 
New York: Stokes, 1933. $2.75. 

Chiefly about Alexander Herzen in the years 1845-65. 

Pobjedonoszew, der Staatsmann der Reaktion unter Alexander III. By Dr. Friepricn 
STEINMANN and Dr. Exias Hurwicz. (“Quellen und Aufsitze zur russischen Ge- 
schichte,” Vol. XI, edited by Dr. Kart Srdnuin.) Berlin: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 
1933. Pp. 284. Rm. 6.80. 

Nicolas II, le dernier tsar. By Princesse CATHERINE Rapziwiu. (“Collection his- 
torique.”) Paris: Payot, 1933. Pp. 288. Fr. 20. 

Other fires. By Maxim Gorkt. Translated from the Russian by ALEXANDER Baksny. 
New York: Appleton, 1933. Pp. 507. $3.00. 

This is the third volume of Maxim Gorky’s historical novel which is to cover the 
period from the assassination of Alexander II in 1881 to the present. The first two 
volumes were entitled Bystanders and The magnet, respectively. The present volume 
deals entirely with the year 1906. 

Memories of Lenin. By Napezupa K. Krupsxaya. Vol. II, 1907-1917. New York: 


International Publishers, 1933. $1.50. 


SCANDINAVIA 


History of Norwegian literature. By THEoporE JoRGENSON, associate professor of Nor- 
wegian history and literature in St. Olaf College. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 
xiili+599. $5.00. 

We have long waited for a history of Norwegian literature. Professor Jorgenson’s 
book is no ordinary book, either in its faults or virtues. The linguistic side is bad. The 
author does not write idiomatic English; he has weird expressions that belong to no 
language, frequent norvagicisms, and sentences that violate English convention. Fur- 
ther, he has no system for rendering Icelandic names; jordSarson may appear now as 
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Norwegian Tordsson, and now as bastard English Thordsson, borgrimr as Thorgrim, but 
pordts as Tordis, Asmundr Kappabani as Asmund Kempibane and Aasmund Kappabane. 
The place names, which fare no better, can be found on no map of Iceland. It does not 
clarify matters for English readers to change words from one unknown language to an- 
other. Norvagicizing of Icelandic personal or place names has no right in an English 
book. If they must be changed—and one should change them as little as possible—they 
should be anglicized. But what would scholarly Norwegians think of a history of Eng- 
lish literature in Norwegian in which Hrédégar and Healfdene appear as Roger and Alden? 
These inconsistencies can easily be changed in a second edition. There are other criti- 
cisms that one could make in anticipation of a second edition, but they do not affect the 
real worth of this book, which is found in the constant endeavor to connect the develop- 
ment of Norwegian literature step by step with the growth of European thought and 
with political and economic changes in Norway, a sort of task that few historians of 
literature seem capable of doing. It is an indispensable book which will be widely used, 
and it should become more valuable in subsequent editions. 
Cuester N. Goutp 

Christina of Sweden. A psychological biography. By Marcaret GoupsmitH. London: 

Barker, 1933. Pp. 324. 10s. 
The Charles men. By VeRNeER VON Herpenstam. Translated from the Swedish by 

CuarLes WHarton Stork. With an introduction by Freprik B6éx. London: Jon- 

athan Cape, 1933. Pp. 556. 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Charles XII of Sweden and his time. The original edition of this book 
appeared in 1897. The first American edition came out in 1920, and there was an Eng- 
lish edition two years later. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Elementos de historia de Espafia. By Ricarpo Esprso pe Hinojosa and Joaquin Gar- 
cia Naranuo. 5th ed. Barcelona: Clarasé, 1932. Pp. 365. Pes. 8. 

Gipuzkoa begiragaria {lo admirable de Guiptzcoa]. Bilbao: Cantos, 1932. Pp. 156. 
Pes. 45. 

Historia y estampas de la villa de Madrid. By Feverico SArnz pE Rosues. Third fasci- 
cle. Barcelona: Edit. Iberia de J. Gil, 1933. Pes. 5.50. 

Diccionario herdldico y genealégico de apellidos espaftioles y americanos. By ALBERTO and 
Arturo Garcia Carrarra. Vol. XLV. Salamanca: Imp. comercial Salmantina, 
1933. Pp. 264. Pes. 65. 

Diario del viaggio in Spagna di Francesco Guicciardini. Edited and illustrated by Paoto 
Guicctarpint. Florence: Le Monnier, 1933. L. 70. 

Crénica de Don Francesillo de Ziitiga, bufén del Emperador Carlos V. “Biblioteca de 
clasicos amenos,” Vol. XXI.) Burgos: Aldecoa, 1933. Pp. 170. Pes. 2.50. 

El régimen espafiol en Venezuela. Estudio histérico. By C. Panra-Péirez. Madrid: Mo- 
rata, 1932. Pp. 284. Pes. 5. 

Consultas del consejo de estado. Documentos procedentes del archivo general de Simancas, 
seleccionados, transcritos y anotados, por Mariano Alcocer y Martinez, 1604-1606. 
Vol. II. (““Edit. Academia de Estudios histérico-sociales de Valladolid,” Vol. IV.) 
Valladolid: Poncelix, 1933. Pp. 420. Pes. 25. 

La littérature catalane contemporaine (1833-1933). By J. J. A. Bertranp. Paris: Belles 
lettres, 1933. Fr. 15. 

Olézaga. By Avretio Madrid: C.1.A.P., 1933. Pes. 6. 

Prime minister at the beginning of the reign of Isabella II. 

Prim, el caudillo estadista. By Emererto S. Santovent. (“Vidas espafiolas e hispano- 

americanas del siglo XIX.”) Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1933. Pp. 288. Pes. 5. 
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Galdés y su obra. Los episodios nacionales. By Emitio G. GAMERO Y DE LAIGLESIA.- 
Madrid: Yagiies, 1933. Pp. 308. Pes. 6. 

Incendios de conventos en Espatia y supresién de misiones y colegios espatioles en Ultramar. 
By Luis G. Atonso Gerino. 6th ed. Madrid: La Rafa, 1982. Pp. 132. Pes. 5. 


SWITZERLAND 


U ntersuchungen iiber die Bildungsverhdl tnisse im Bistum Chur, mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung des Klerus. Vom Ausgang des 13. Jahrhunderts bis um 1530. By Oscar Va- 
SELLA. Chur: Sprecher, Eggerling, 1932. Pp. 212. 

Die Taufgesinnten-Gemeinden. Eine kurzgefasste Darstellung der wichtigsten Ereignisse 
des Téufertums. By Samuet Geiser. Edited under the direction of the Konferenz 
der Altevangelischen Taufgesinnten-Gemeinden (Mennoniten) der Schweiz. Berne: 
Kommission Buchhandlung der Freien Evangelischen Gemeinden, 1932. Pp. 496. 
Fr. 9. 

Die Stadtwache von Bern im XVIII. Jahrhundert. By Hans MarKwaALper. Berne: 
Francke, 1932. Pp. 83. Fr. 4. 

Bernische Hilfsvereine fiir die Griechen (1821-1829). Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Phil- 
hellenismus in der Schweiz. By Emit Rorupuerz. Basel: Birkhiuser, 1932. Pp. 24. 
Fr. 1.80. 

AFRICA 

The golden trade: or, a discovery of the River Gambia, and the golden trade of the Aethiopi- 
ans. Set down as they were collected in travelling part of the yeares 1620 and 1621. By 
Ricuarp Jogson. London: Penguin Press, 1933. 30s. 


A reprint of the edition of 1623. In 1618 the Company of Adventurers of London in 
Africa established a trading settlement on the river Gambia (thus beginning the pres- 
ent colony of Gambia). Jobson went out to reinforce the post two years later. 


Islam and modernism in Egypt. A study of the modern reform movement inaugurated by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh. By Cuartes C. Apams, D.D. Oxford: University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 283. 7s. 6d. 

La paix au Maroc. By Mony Sain. (“Collection du temps présent.”’) Paris: Tallan- 
dier, 1933. Fr. 20. 

Four stages of French activity in Morocco are covered: before Lyautey (1908-13), 
during the time of Lyautey (1913-25), during the time of Steeg (1925-29), and after 
Steeg, Lucien Saint (1929-33). 

Historia de la zona del protectorado de Espafta en el norte de Marruecos. By Em1tio Parpo 
F. Correpor. Madrid: A. E. L. Colonial, 1933. Pp. 96. Pes. 3.50. 


ASIA 


Les voyageurs frangais dans Inde aux XVII° et XVIII* siécles. By ZeENoBIA BaMBoat. 
(“Bibliothéque d’histoire coloniale.”) Paris: Leroux, 1933. Pp. 200. Fr. 20. 


FAR EAST 


Histoire de la mission de Pékin. By A. Tuomas. Vol. I, Depuis les origines jusqu’d 
Varrivée des Lazaristes. Vol. Il, Depuis l’arrivée des Lazaristes jusqu’d la révolte des 
Bozeurs. Paris: Rasmussen, 1933. Pp. 464, 758. Fr. 25, 50. 
Sun Yat-Sen, his political and social ideals. Edited by Lnonarp Sainuien Hsv. Uni- 
versity Park, Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 1933. $3.00. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The adventurers of Bermuda. A history of the island from its discovery until the dissolution 
of the Somers Island Company in 1684. By Henry Witkinson. Oxford: University 


Press, 1933. Pp. 396. 16s. 

The Gibraltar of the West Indies. A chapter from British imperial history. By G. H. Kina. 

London: West India Committee, 1933. Pp. 31. 1s. 

An account of Brimstone Hill, St. Kitts. 

Sir Henry Morgan, buccaneer and governor. By W. ADOLPHE Roserts. New York: Co- 
vici-Friede, 1933. $3.00. 
Lord Loudoun in North America. By StantEY McCrory Parce.uis. New Haven, 

Conn.: Yale University Press, 1933. $4.00. 

The commander-in-chief in the American colonies during the Seven Years’ War. 
Early life in Upper Canada. By Eowin C. Guiiet. Toronto: Ontario Publishing Co., 

1933. Pp. xliii+782. $6.00. 

According to the Treaty of Paris, 1763, the territory, which since 1867 has been 
called the province of Ontario, was only a “dependency” of Canada, in which, however, 
the royal proclamation based upon the treaty included the Ottawa valley. From 1774 to 
1791, the tract was, by virtue of the famous Quebec Act, a part of that province, being 

pularly call called during this period the “upper country.” From 1791 to 1841 it was 
Tew Canada and from 1841 to 1867 Canada West. 

': view of these facts Early Life in Upper Canada would naturally have been ex- 
pected to treat of no subjects belonging to dates later than 1841. This, however, it does, 
as witness railways, motor roads, Fenian raids, and Riel rebellions, pictures of a Toronto 
Bible class of 1931 and of scenes, personages, and events in other provinces of the Do- 
minion, in England, and in the United States being introduced. Therefore the volume 
lacks homogeneity and a sense of unity. Constructed on topical, not on chronological, 
lines, it is an encyclopedia rather than a book. Thus it fails to give a well-ordered, con- 
secutive presentation of the peopling of the province, whose first English-, Gaelic-, and 
German-speaking settlers were the Loyalists who went into exile in 1783 after the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of the United States. These Loyalists are not given 
due credit for forming the pattern of the “pioneer” life, otherwise admirably described, 
and for setting the tone and the ideals of the province as a part of the British Empire. 
Education and religious societies, which are promised full treatment in a later volume, 
are touched upon slightly, noteworthy omissions occurring and also some inaccuracies. 
In the political portions it is manifestly incorrect to say, under ‘Notable events,” that 
the “Constitutional Act,” as the author calls the Canada Act, 1791, provided for the 
division of the old province of Quebec and that its clause regarding “descendible titles 
and dignities” was never acted upon. But the chapters on “Pioneer life” and ““Trans- 
portation,” together with the relevant pictures, are well worth while. A helpful list is 
given and the index is pretty much all that an index ought to be. 

A. H. Youne 


Forty years for Labrador. By Str WitFRED GRENFELL. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 

1933. Pp. 365. 15s. 

South Africa, 1652-1933. By Auan F. Hartrersiey. (“Home university library.”’) 

London: Butterworth, 1933. Pp. 256. 2s. 6d. 

Cecil Rhodes. By Piomer. (“Appleton biographies.”’) New York: Appleton, 

1933. Pp. 180. $1.50. 

Rhodes Scholars should not read this little account of their benefactor—or perhaps 
they should! For it exposes the seamy side of Rhodes’s career, which is often glossed 
over, and is somewhat critical, if not of the Scholarships, at least of the Scholars. Never- 
theless, the book gives a vivid picture of the man and reveals those elements of char- 
acter which made possible his notable achievements. 
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Text-book of modern Indian history (from 1526 to the present day). By S. C. Sarkar and 

K. K. Durrta. Vol. I. Patna: Bihar Publishing House, 1933. 

India marches past. By R. J. Minney. New York: Appleton, 1933. 
The martial races of India. By LrzutTENANT-GENERAL Str GeorGe McMouny, K.C.B., 

K.C.S.I. London: Sampson Low, 1933. Pp. 368. 15s. 

Bengal mutiny. The story of the Sepoy rebellion. By Gtorce DaNGErRFIELD. London: 

Hutchinson, 1933. Pp. 283. 10s. 6d. 

Bombay and the Sidis. By D. R. Banas. With a foreword by H. G. Rawuinson. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1933 (for the University of Bombay). Pp. 434. 2@s. 6d. 

A study of the relations between the island of Janjira and the East India Company. 
Documents make up half of the volume. 

Thug. By Covonet J. L. Sureman. London: Sampson Low, 1933. 8s. 6d. 

The Thugs, an Indian secret society with murder as its objective, included Brahmins, 
Mohammedans, and representatives of almost all Indian castes. The grandfather of the 
author of the present volume succeeded in mastering their secret language and sign 
system. 

Ceylon under British rule, 1795-1932. With an account of the East India Company’s em- 
bassies to Kandy, 1762-1795. By Lennox A. Miutzs. Oxford: University Press, 

1933. Pp. 311. 15s. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


History of the foreign policy of the United States. By Rosert L. Jones. New York: Put- 
nam’s, 1933. $3.50. 

The Monroe doctrine, 1826-1867. By Dexter Perkins. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933. Pp. 592. $3.50. 

The Albert Shaw lectures on diplomatic history. 

Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: inter-American affairs, 1831-1860. Vols. 
I and II. Edited by Witt1am R. Mannina. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1933. $5.00 each. 

Papers pertaining to the relationship between the United States and Argentina, 

Bolivia, and Brazil. 

The diplomatic protection of Americans in Mezico. By Freperick SHERWOOD Dunn. 
(“Mexico in international finance and diplomacy,” prepared under the auspices of 
the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 439. 

Henry P. Davison: the record of a useful life. By Toomas W. Lamont. New York: Har- 
per, 1933. $3.50. 

The banker, a member of J. P. Morgan & Co., played an important réle in co- 
ordinating purchases for the Allies in the United States in 1915-17, and was later head 
of the American Red Cross after the United States entered the war. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The world of man. Prose passages chiefly from the works of the great historians, classical and 
English. Chosen and arranged by L. J. Cuenry. Cambridge: University Press, 
1933. Pp. 313. 7s. 6d. 


Extracts from the works of the great historians of all time, from Herodotus to 
Trevelyan, are arranged in six sections: “History,” “Principalities and Powers,” 
“Cities of Men,” “War and Peace,” “Admiralty,” and “The Works of Man.” 
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History as a science. By Hucu Taytor. London: Methuen, 1933. 7s. 6d. 

A plea for the study of history as an inductive science. 

Comment on écrit l'histoire. By Paut Harsin, professeur 4 l'Université de Liége. 
(“Bibliothéque scientifique belge. Histoire et philologie.”) Paris: Droz, 1933. Pp. 
152. Fr. 15. 

To those of us who have long suspected that historical method consists chiefly of 
common-sense rules applied to questions of evidence by truth-loving gentlemen without 
ulterior motives, this book brings t relief from the increasing number of heavy 
tomes which make the subject complicated and cryptic. Though intended as a series of 
lectures to candidates for the doctorat en droit, it will serve very well as a minimum re- 
quirement for students of history. The hours thus saved from the reading of more pre- 
ee manuals can be used for the practical application of the simple methods here 
set forth. 

Gibbon’ s antagonism to Christianity. By SHetpy T. McCuoy. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1933. Pp. 400. 21s. 

Alfred Stern. Wissenschaftliche Selbstbiographie. By Stern. Zurich: Leeman, 
1982. Pp. 32. Fr. 1.50. 
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